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press which has pronounced Anglican or 

even Nonconformist proclivities is seek- 

ing to demolish the literary reputation of 
d Newman by overpraising the 
beauties of his style and emphasizing his lack of 
breadth of vision and by attacking the religious or 
theological premises which were often the bases from 
which he wrote. Of course the controversy has been 
raised apropos of the architectural monument which 
it is proposed to erect to his memory at Birmingham. 
But few of those who may not agree with Cardinal 
Newman's vagaries of religious belief would probably 
care to go on record as saying that he does not de- 
serve a fitting memorial as a teacher of rhetoric, if 
not as a guide in theology. Books like “ Apologia 
pro Vita Sua,” the “ Grammar of Assent,” the “ Lec- 
tures on the Idea of a University,” are second to none 
in the elegance of their phraseology and the classical 
dignity of expression, and few English and American 
college courses, we believe, which pretend to cover 
the essayists of the nineteenth century are without 
them, either for bases of lectures or for collateral 
reading. 


John Fiske's “ Life Everlasting,” which is published 
to-day, is another evidence of the wonderful versatility 
of this writer, who was to himself a man of letters, 
while the general public simply knew him as a his- 
torian and lecturer. To this subject Mr. Fiske brought 
a wide and varied reading, a breadth of thought and a 
force of conviction which enabled him to eschew all but 
the essentials of his theme. His argument is on the 
line of evolution, inferring from what man has already 
become by the play of the infinite force in whose hand 
he is that the logical sequence to the natural life is 
that of the spiritual. 


We are likely to have plenty of serious literature, 
both biographical and critical, on the writers of the 
past this Autumn. There is much need of such a 
book as Mr. W. C. Brownell will shortly give us of the 
Masters of the Victorian Era, for in the excitement of 
contemplating the “books most in demand,” and ad- 
miring the authors who turn out their three successful 
novels a year, there is danger of losing sight of those 
writers who have added to but not perverted the lan- 

age in which they wrote, We learn also that 
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iene Magazine will present in 1902 a number of pa- | 
pers containing new and hitherto unprinted informa- 
tion regarding famous including Tennyson, 
Emerson, Browning, Bulwer, Holmes, Whittier, Ste- 
venson, and Bryant, while the early numbers of the |! 
magazine will contain new material regarding the visit | 
of Thackeray to the United States, contributed by 
James Grant Wilson, and including a number of new | 
letters and drawings by Thackeray. 
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We have before referred to the 
in these columns 
and charitable it according to the 
the perpetrator, and to call the parts conscious and 
unconscious cerebration. Apropos of the fact that | 
Gabriele d’Annunzio is writing a play based upon the 
tragic story of Francesca and Paolo, a story recently 
treated by Mr. Stephen Phillips, The London Daily 
News has an article entitled “‘ Plagiarism and Coinci- 
dence,’"’ which prominently bears the evidence of hav- 
ing been penned by Mr. Herbert Paul. After citing a 
ponderous sentence from Dr. Johnson—‘ As not every 
instance of similitude can be considered as a proof of | 
imitation so not every imitation ought to be stigma- 
tized as plagiarism "—the writer proceeds to pile up 
similitudes which were not plagiarisms, ranging from 
modern comedy to Milton’s line, “ That last infirmity 


of noble minds,” which is to be found in a little known 
play written fifteen years before “ Lycidas.” Mr. Paul 
is inclined to believe that Milton is guiltless in this 
instance—a case of unconscious cerebration. We won- 
der, however, what he would call the remarkable re- 
semblance between the prologue to Burton’s “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ” and ‘I! Penseroso,”’ the former hav- 
ing been written at least twenty years before the lat- 
ter? 


subject of plagiarism 
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In the light of the deplorable national event of three 
weeks ago it was quite natural that Gen. Alger’s “ The 
Spanish-American War” should haye its day of pub- 
lication postponed from Sept. 19. We now learn that 
it will see light next Thursday. The fragments 
which have already appeared in the North American 
Review show that the former Secretary of War ar- 
dently believes that he has a case which is worth de- 
fending. According to his own description of his book, 
while he has not written “The Spanish-American 
War” with the expectation of any controversy arising 
from its contents, it has, nevertheless, been his desire 
to forestall any such provocation while the heart of 
the Nation is still suffering under the blow which has 
been struck at it through the late President. 


There is frequent occasion to observe that not all 
German scholars are omniscient. One of the most re- 
cent opportunities for doing so was afforded by the 
German novelist Eduard Aly of Dresden, who has in- 
cluded in his latest collection of short stories, “ Ge- 
schichten aus Sachsen-Sieben-Indien,” a sketch en- 
titled ‘Dame oder Tiger."" He introduced it with the 
honorable admission that he did not know where he 
had read it, and that he did not know the name of 
the author. He seemingly was not aware that Stock- 
ton’s story had been published in a German version 
as long ago as 1898. That was bad enough, but “ Das 
litterarisches Echo,” a fortnightly literary journal pub- 
lished in Berlin, and edited by Prof. Dr. Josef Ettlin- 
ger, thought the introduction by Aly was a mere lit- 
erary touch, and reprinted the sketch entire in order 
to give readers a specimen of Aly’s style, not knowing 
that Stockton was its author, that it had been trans- 
lated into German before, or that Aly had simply 
adapted the German translation. In a few weeks after 
the reprint The Echo learned all about its ignorance, 
and made ample apologies. 


It will comprise at least forty | 
pages, or more than twice the number in the regular 


We are glad to see that a new edition of Mrs. Anne 
Grant’s “ Memoirs of an Amerncan Lady,” which has 
long been out of print, is about to be produced, with a 
memoir of the author, together with numerous notes 
by James Grant Wilson. The book first appeared in 
London in 1808 and was republished in this country 
in the following year. It contains charming pictures 
of New York colonial life, the style of which, notwith- 
standing the prevailing tendency of the times, is re- 
markably free from pedantry and moralizing. Both as 
a human document and as a piece of entertaining lit- 
erature it should have no trouble in finding hosts of 
readers in these days. when the pseudo-historical ro- 
mance is occupying so much attention, possibly be- 
cause of a deplorable lack of the genuine article. 


Books of the Autumn and Holidays—Classi- 
fied Lists, 

One week from to-day (on Oct. 5) will appear the 

special Autumn Number of Tue New York TIMEs 

SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


issue. It is believed that the list of Autumn and holi- 
day books, carefully classified, with titles, publishers’ 
names, and prices, will be the most exhaustive printed. 
The mass of other material pertaining to books, it is 
confidently believed, will be of considerably greater 
interest than the amount printed in an ordinary 16 
page number. On Oct. 5 Tor New Yore Times Satur- 
pax -Raview will be five years old. ©” 
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Another Revival of a Curious Myth Concern- 
ing the Early Days of Oregon.* 
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who are familiar with the recent al investigations 
of this subject will find these statements 

The elementary facts with h have to deal 
are these. In 1835 Dr. Marcus Whitman and the Rev 
Samuel Parker sent by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions to visit the Oregon country and re- 
port upon the practicability of establishing a mission, 
with the result that in the course of the following year 
Dr. Whitman and his wife founded a station at Waii- 
latpu, near Walla Walla, Washington, among the 
Cayuse Indians, and the Rev. H. H. Spalding, another 
at Lapwai among the Nez Perces. Their companion, 
W. H. Gray, presently returned to the States to ask 
the board for reinforcements, and in 1838 the Rev. 
Cushing Eells, the Rev. Elkanah Walker, the Rev. A. 
B. Smith, and their wives arrived at Waiilatpu, and a 
new station was opened further north among the Flat- 
heads. The results left much to be desired. The In- 
dians were scattered, and there serious defec- 
tions among the proselytes. The hold which Roman 
Catholic missionaries had obtained was a strong one, 
and unfortunately there were dissensions among the 
Protestant missionaries themselves. In February, 
1842, the American Board resolved that certain of the 
missionaries should be recalled and the Southern mis- 
sion discontinued. At a meeting of the Oregon mis- 
sion the following September this action was discussed 
and it was resolved that Dr. Whitman should journey 
East to confer with the board regarding the interests 
of the mission. In October he and after a 
most arduous journey through mountains south- 
ward to New Mexico he arrived at St. Louis and finally 
at Boston on March 30, 1843. The records of his con- 
ference with the board show that the requests of the 
missionaries were granted in large part. In May Dr. 
Whitman was again in St. Louis and he finally re- 
turned to Oregon with the main party of the Summer’s 
immigrants under the leadership of Jesse Applegate 
and Peter H. Burnett. In 1847 an Indian outbreak re- 
sulted in the massacre of Dr. Whitman and his wife 
and several others 

Side by side with this colorless summary of histori- 
eal facts we may place the so-called Whitman legend, 
which was developed after Whitman's death primarily 
by H. H. Spalding, whose fanaticism and unreliability, 
due partly to the shock of the massacre, have been 
described by Gray, Mrs. Victor, Bancroft, The Oregon 
Statesman of Aug. 11, 1855, and other commentators. 
As the legend runs, Whitman in 1842 heard that the 
Hudson Bay Company was bringing a colony from the 
Red River and that the Oregon country was to be se- 
cured by the English. Thereupon he started for Wash- 
ington, explained the importance of Oregon to Presi- 
dent Tyler and Daniel Webster, and persuaded them not 
to surrender Oregon before he could demonstrate the 
practicability of taking immigrants to that country, 
which he accomplished triumphantly the following 
Summer. This, put in the most concise form, is the 
legend which was created by Spalding, bolstered up 
by the uncertain and easily excited memories of a 
few contemporaries, and decorated by local pride, and 
by the psychological influences which render concrete 
hero worship so necessary to the popular imagination 
Nearly twenty years ago this picturesque myth was 
popularized in Barrow’s Oregon, and since then it has 
found place in several otherwise reliable histories and 
books of reference. The success of Spalding has been 
second only to that of Weems with his tale of Wash- 
ington and his hatchet. 

In its essential features Dr. Mowry’s book simply 
adds another to the curious list of the Whitman myth 
literature which already bears the names of Barrows, 
Nixon, and Dye. His book presents some fifty pre- 
liminary pages of general history and a very consid- 
erable amount of discursive and excursive matter, 
and his arrangement does not aid the reader in dis- 
entangling the facts. On the other hand, while Dr. 
Mowry reached practically the same conclusions which 
have been evolved by other champions of the Whitman 
legend, he assures us that he has endeavored to be im- 
partial and he does not go to the absurd lengths of 
Barrows and certain others. He acknowledges that 
the meeting of the missionaries called by Dr. Whitman 
in September, 1842, was to consider the affairs of the 
mission, but he adds that there was “ another purpose 
known only to Whitman himself.” It may be sub- 
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niitted that this is not historical evidence, 
and the collateral testimony which is ad- 
duced will not commend itself to trained 
students of history. On page 129 Dr. 
Mowry attributes to Father Bells a letter 
in regard to the purpose of Whitman's 
journey East. 
Mikanah Walker. The 
opment of the legend in Mr. Eells’s state- 
ments of 1866 and 1882 do not coincide with 
contemporary A comparisen of 
Walker's contemporary letter with Hells's 
statement of 1882 will fllustrate Dr. Mow- 
ry’s Jack of critical insight. 

As a matter of fact Mrs, Whitman's let- 
ters in 1842, to say nothing of the records 
of the board and of the mission demon- 
strates the purpose of Whitman's journey. 
Dr. Mowry argues in favor of a visit to 
Washington, but acknowledges that “it is 
difficult determine what happencd.” 
The date the minutes of the board, 
which would show that Whitman could 
not have arrived in Washington as early 
as March 3, is claimed to be an erroneous 


subsequent devel- 
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very good reason, cite no others, 
it was not proposed to abandon the Oregon 
country. This was not unknown. 
State Legislatures had demanded the exten- 


United States over 


country 
ston of the laws of the 
this territory, and tn February, 1848, while 
Whitman journeying the 
Senate of United States the 
Linn bill providing for such extension, tho 
and the 
in other 


was astward, 


the passed 


granting of land to settlers, en- 
couragement of immigration, or, 
words, all that the Whitman of the legend 
could have asked. It should be remem- 
bered also that wagons had already been 
taken across the mountains, and that Ore- 
gon had advertised by 
the books of Farnham and others, by lec- 
tures, and by newspaper articles. Yet Dr. 
Mowry would have us accept this unknown 
the who 
made Oregon known to Webster and Tyler, 
and persuaded them not to surrender it 
to the British Government. ‘ 
Two points remain to be noted. 
Whitman the 
but Was a brave and devoted pioneer 
missionary who gave up his life for his 
He himself was not responsible for 
In the latter part of 


been extensively 


missionary as deus ex machina 


Marcus 


was not savior of Orgeon, 


he 


cause. 
the Whitman legend. 
his life he was disposed to magnify some- 
what the importance of his journey East, 
but the extravagant claims put forth in his 
behalf originated with others after 
his death. Secondly, in view of the cir- 
culation this legend has obtained 
through reputable historians and reference 
books, credit should be given to Mrs. F. F. 
Victor and others who have laboriously ex- 
Finally, it is 
nate for American students that a historian 
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in the examination of evidence, and 
Bourne of Yale University has 
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Bourne's exposure of the Whitman legend 
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will impression 
vincing demonstration, which was followed 
of testimony collect- 
Marshall of Chicago, 


by a crushing weight 
ed by Principal W. I 
who has done yeoman's service in exposing 
the true character of the Whitman myth. 
RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 


“ Unknown Mexico,” 


being a record of five 
years’ exploration among 


Car! Lumholtz 
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the tribes of the Western | 


Sierra Madre 
and Taliaco 
Midroacan, 
issued some 


in the Terra Caliente 
and among the Tarascos 
by Dr. Carl Lumholtz, will be 
time in November by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. This is an important book. 
Dr. Lumholtz discovered the undoubted de- 
scendants of the ancient cave dwellers, and, 
after his first important exploration, for 
the sake of studying these interesting peo- 


of Tepic 


ple, he gradually disbanded the entire com- 
pany of his expedition remained and 
lived alone among them. He learned their 
ways and to some extent their languages, 
and in 1892 exhibited valuable Tarahumare 
and Tepehuana collections at the World's 
Fair in Chicago, From 1804 to 1807 he was 
in Mexico pursuing his method 
iving alone among the Indians and observ- 
ing them strictly at first hand 
striking of story 


and 


again 


Numerous 


portions his record and 


describe their marriage customs, their wore | 


ship, their curious cult of the hircull and 
other plants, their legends and their songs, 
many of which he was able to bring back 
to civilization in the graphophone 
eured also many instructive photographs 
ind specimens of potteries and implements, 
from which his two volumes are fully illus- 
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Rudyard Kipling’s Fascinating 
Story of Indie* 


UDYARD KIPLING is what 

Mr. Stockton might term a 

Discourager of Prophesy. 

Easily within the memory of 

the youngest of them the crit- 

ics were inclined to apply to 

him Prof. Wilson's luckiless 

prediction concerning Macaulay and to 
declare that, while evidently “a clever 
lad,” a clever lad Kipling “ would re- 
main, depend ye upon that, a’ the days 
of his life.” And lo, the clever lad 
ceeded to grow apace into an _ intel- 
lectual manhood as remarkable for its 
strength and ripeness as it had been for 
its precoctty. Then*was hazarded and re- 
jterated the prophecy that Mr. Kipling 
could never write any save a short story 
(Though why this fact should be employed 
to discount ability of a high order we 
could never see). ‘“ Mr. Kipling's wing is 
arrowy in brief flights,"’ everybody said, 
“but it will surely falter and fail if it 
tries to sustain him through a long novel.’ 
And just as he disappointed the early 

prophets by work of steadily maturing 
quality, so he utterly demolishes the later 
prediction by “ Kim.” Clearly it Is safer 
to reckon with what Mr. Kipling has done 
than to venture to assert what he may or 
and, verily, he is such a 


pro- 


may not do; 


unique force in literature, he has enriched | 


it in so many ways, he has opened so 
many new worlds for our exploration that 
we have our hands full enough with the 
shining track behind him without bringing 
upon ourselves confusion of face by trying 
to forecast the sweep of his orbit. 

Without doubt Mr. Kipling has his limi- 
tations. He does not love a lover; the at- 
mosphere of romantic emotion is foreign to 
him. He tells us that “ there are but two 
sorts of women in the world—those who 





| power, of his ancestors. 


take the strength out of a man and those | 


who put it back,” but his pen recognizes 
the former class only. Except “ William 
the Conqueror,” that charming girl 
boyish as her name, we cannot recall that 
Mr. Kipling has drawn a thoroughly ad- 
mirable woman. He lacks, too, the spiritual 
sense, the “ over-soul."’ The influence of 
that ‘something not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness" has scant recognition 
from him. With a cold attitude toward 
love and religion it is obvious that there 
must be a certain hardness in his work, a 
lack of ‘‘ sweetness and light.” 
Within these limitations, and 
overleaping them, “ Kim" is a great book, 
the masterpiece of its author. As always, 
Mr. Kipling dares to be himself; he 
cards traditions, he listens only to the mov- 
ing voice within. “Kim” is written with 
his characteristic freedom from self-con- 
sciousness, despite the fierce light that has 
beaten upon him during these later years. 
George Eliot was wont to aver that she 
never read a criticism of her books, but the 
very consciousness of the public eye upon 
her destroyed her spontaneity, hampered 
and burdened “ Daniel Deronda,” and ex- 
tinguished her genius in ‘ Theophrastus 
Such.”” But Mr. Kipling, while gaining im- 
mensely in grasp and in polish, has lost 
no whit of the delightful abandon of his 
earlier tales. His story tells itself without 
a trace of effort or of pose 


sometimes 


dis- 


From Odysseus on, errant feet, whether 
of knight, or pilgrim, have pos- 
sessed magnetic charm. A goodly company 
has walked up and down in the earth, and 
gone to and fro in it, leading fascinated 
imaginations after them. Among the most 
alluring of these, Kim and the lama will 
henceforth have a place. The story is al- 
most without a plot, altogether withcut 
the universal passion, and yet it holds the 
reader under a from the first page 
to the last. We cannot guess the secret of 
the author's power; it is so simple that it 
He just says, like the 
Touch my robe,” and 
out of our own world 
into the mysterious, poisonous, fascinating 
East. We become a part of the complex 
and multitudinous life that quivers through 
the air the plains of India; we 
climb with Kim and the lama into the hill 
country, and fill our lungs with the rare, 
snow-chilled breath of the upper altitudes. 
For a fleeting, elusive moment, we even 
wrap ourselves in the brown skins of these 
inscrutable Orientals; we see life through 
their eyes, we think their thoughts. 

This is more than art; it is magic. 

The illustrations heighten the illusion 
Never were pictures—not du Maurier’s own 
—in such accord with the text. They put 
visibly before us Kim and the lama, the 
jat, the woman of Shamlegh, the “ big, 
burly Afghan.” that wonderfully fearless 
‘fearful man,"’ Hurru Babee. They provide 
for the imagination molds truth, and 
must possess an ethnological value not 
less than their artistic merit. There is a 
peculiar attractiveness, too, in the unusual- 
of their form. Like the story Itself, 
they embody the very spirit of India. 

Kim, or Kimball O'Hara, is a lad of pure 
white the son of an Irish 
Sergeant. His parents dying in his 
hood, he is reared, if reared it 

lled, by a half caste native 

all his habits and tastes is 
juropean. *“‘He had known all 
he could speak "’; he had ex 
commissions for all sorts of and 
had gained the nickname of “ Little Friend 
of all the World.”” He is a conspicuous ex- 
of the mental acumen attainable 
through the knowledge of men alone. When 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, 
impelled by curiosity, restlessness, love of 
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novelty, the spirit of adventure, perhaps, 
too, by a dim sense of the beattty of holi- 
ness, he attaches himself to a lama of 
Thibet, a “ Holy One” seeking “the River 
of the Arrow," that “washes away all 
taint and speckle of sin,” and gives “ free- 
dom from the Wheel of Things.’’ Together 
they wander upon “the Great Search,” 
Kim ministering to the bodily needs of his 
fama, and himself taking a hand in “ the 
Great Game that never ceases day and 


night throughout India,” the Secret Service | 


of the British Government. Never were 
such oddly assorted comrades as the aged 
lama on the one hand, simple as a child, 
guilcless, transparent, purged of every 
earthly desire, filled with but one pur- 
pose; and Kim, on the other, with whom a 
ne is only an intellectual way of meeting 
a difficulty; to whom intrigue and sus- 
picion are as native air. 

The wanderings of this pair give Mr. Kip- 
ling the opportunity of unfolding the pan- 
orama of India, of revealing departmental 
methods and difficulties, of giving an in- 
sight into the mysterious contradictions and 
complexities of the Hindu character, at 
intrepid and timid, gentle and mur- 
derous, superstitious and agnostic, false and 
faithful, steeped in vice and worshipping 
sanctity. Verily the Oriental mind siips 
out of our clumsy Anglo-Saxon grasp. We 
become aware of the futility of trying to 
of view; we 
like 


once 


force upon it 
that 


elusiveness 


our own 
there is 
race 


point 
no elusivenéss 
of As we read we 
something of our glib confidence in 
our mission to these strange peoples; in our 
“a cartridge belt full 
a shipload of Occidental 


perceive 
the 


lose 


ability to carry them 

f civilization, 
culture. 

kim himself is an example of the reflex 
action of the Bast the West. His 
iindu proclivities and his European atav- 
isms ure depicted with great skill. His at- 
titude toward life is that of his adoptive 
country, but he has the brain, the staying 
His character is 
touched with a tender grace by his 
fish devotion to his ** Holy One.’’ To 
the highest when we see it" is a saving salt. 
In a sense that he knew not of, the old 
lama truly “won salvation for himself 
and his beloved,’’ the Irish vagrant, whose 
“worth he did see, and to whom his heart 
was drawn.” 

As in Kim is illustrated the influence of 
Asia upon Europe, in Hurree Babu is 
illustrated the very curious result of Euro- 
pean culture upon the Oriental mind. We 
remember in the story ‘‘ On the City Wall” 
how Wali Dad “ suffered acutely from edu- 
cation of the English variety, and knew it.’’ 
So did Hurree Babu, although, by reason 
of his stronger character, the results of the 
“ hybridism of Kast and West 
astrous 

Into the 
hammedan 
what we fancy 
gurds faith: 

The matter of creeds is lke horse- 
flesh. The wise man knows _ horses 
are good—that there is a profit to be made 
from all. * * * 
of all the faiths. How manifestly a Kat- 
tiawar mare taken from the sands of her 
birthplace and removed to the west of Ben- 
gal becomes lame. * * * Therefore I say 
in my heart the faiths are like the horses. 
Each has merit in its own country 


or 


upon 


unsel- 
“love 


so 


” are less dis- 


mouth of Mahbub Ali, the Mo- 
trader, Mr. Kipling puts 
is bis own opinion as re- 


horse 


We gather from this and from “ The Judg- 
ment of Dungara"’ that Mr. Kipling does 
not look upon Christian missions in India as 
capable of taking root in the national life. 
It is probable that he does less than justice 
to the impact already made by Christianity, 
but he will have done an incalculable serv- 
ice to its missionaries if his writings teach 
them the importance of studying sympa- 
thetically and intelligently the subtleties 
of the Hindu mind before undertaking its 
conversion. 

It is always pleasant to catch Jove nod- 
ding, sO We pounce upon 
tem,”” perhaps a slip of the pen, and Mr. 
Kipling’s lapse into the common error of 
using “in petto 
miniature "’ 
significance 
cretly,”’ 


instead of giving it its correct 
of “in the breast—i. «4, se- 

Mr. Kipling once very unjustly character- 
ized his own style as “ jerky jargon.” His 
worst enemies could not now catch up the 
phrase. While losing nothing of its force, 
it has gained all that can be asked of co- 
hesiveness and smoothness. A recent arti- 
cle in an English magazine wisely depre- 
cates the modern “hunt for the word.” 
Mr. Kipling never impresses one as engag- 
ing in that chase; his concern is for the 
thing; hence the word is what it should be 
~—transparent to the thought behind it 
“ Kim" should overturn Mr. George Moore's 
fantastic theory that English is a dead lan- 
guage. 

It is, In truth, a great book in many of 
its aspects. When an author gives his 
readers his own eyes, visualization can gO 
no further, and this Mr. Kipling does. 
When without any asides to his audience, 
his characters live, breathe, reveal 
selves in word and deed, he has attained 
creative perfection, and this Mr. Kipling 
does, When without a didactic hint, he sets 
his readers thinking of the great problems 
of life, and makes them shy of the easy 
verdict of ignorance, he fulfills an ethical 
mission—and this Mr. Kipling does. And 
when he shows the loveliness, the aseptic 
quality of simple goodness, the power that 
comes from faithfulness to high ideals, he 
has done much toward teaching the lesson 
of Christ, that the world can be saved only 
through holy lives lived in it—and this Mr. 
Kipling does, 

According to Mr. Howells “ Kim” should 
be strictly forbidden to the public libraries. 
It is a book to be owned, not borrowed, to 
“linger over and delay, to return to 
again and yet again,” for it is one of the 
few novels of these latter days that have 
enriched both literature and Life, 
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KATE FIELD. 
erases: 1S 


Wer Character Accurately Drawn 


by Heron Allen from a Study 
of Her Hand. 


York Times Saturday Review: 
KMADING the interesting 

position of palmistry by A. L. 

Leubuscher, in your issue of 

Sept. 14, in review of Mr. 

William G. Benham's “ The 

Laws of Scientific Hand Read- 

ing,’’ reminds me of a rather 
curfous fllustration of palmistry as given 
by Mr. Heron Allen in a reading of the 
hand ef Kate Field, in January, 1887. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Allen, Miss Field's type 
of hand was square, “indicating er- 
der, symmetry, and arrangement”; the 
round nails “affection,” the smooth fin- 
gers “art,” the thumb “ piliability, com- 
mon sense, and individuality.” 

The entire reading was as follows: 

To Miss K. Field: 

Yours is a hand which ts short and 
square. It shews that everything you do, 
you do instantly, on the spur of the mo- 
ment; that you jump to a conclusion the 
moment a subject presents itself to you, 
and you prefer the mass of subjects to their 
details, 

You prefer that a thing should be large 
rather than small, and exquisitely finished 
rather than massive. Yours is an instinct 
highly developed, of order, of symmetry, of 
arrangement, and of the acceptation and 
appreciation of things understood and re- 
as customary and conventional. This 
order, however, which is in 
your hand, is theeretic, not being supported 
by the first joint, which would give you 
all the instincts of practicality and reason, 
and the reason of this contradiction is to 
be found in your extraordinary intuition. 
You always know more or less beforehand 
what is going to happen to you, or when 
any misfortune is going to occur, and the 
result of this in a hand so highly sensitive 
as yours must be that you are subject to 
fits of depression, which must be very se- 
vere, but which you have the power of 
controlling by means of this indomitable 
will of yours, which has in a high degree 
helped you to develop your capacity for 
making the best of things. 

Then the mount under your little finger 
gives you science, oratory, and commercial 
capacity, and all these things you put into 
practice, and make to come out in the best 
possible manner for yourself. Your self- 
reliance is immense, and your power of 
domination and control is very strongly de- 
yeloped. You have a strong phalanx of 
common sense, which gives you a reason- 
able tendency that is very useful to you, 
while the depth of your line of heart shows 
that you must attach yourself very strong- 
ly to people, and then the sensitiveness of 
your fingertips makes it hurt you very 
much when they turn out to be quite differ- 
ent from what you expected them to be. 

Your good fortune is extraordinary, and 
it arises from two sources, one from the 
circumstances of your life—the circum- 
stances under which you were born, and 
then from some sudden caprice of your 
own. Then, under your first finger we find 
two enormous lines of success, arising from 
your own work, rather than success arising 
from a sudden caprice of anybody else. 

It is strange that you should be here to 
have your hand told at all, for you have 
very narrowly escaped death from some ac- 
cident, and then you have had two ill- 
nesses in your | both of which were 
quite sufficiently serious to kill you. You 
have a tremendous protection from a most 
unfortunate marriage in your hand, which 
is most remarkably visible, and you are 
to be congratulated upon it. You have a 
tremendously traveling hand, a very restive 
hand. Two at least of your journeys have 
had an immense upon your life, 
and whatever that personal influence was, 
which came into your life upon your second 
great journey, it most enormously in- 
fluenced your views of men and things, 
and must, to a very great extent, have 
formed your life. Yours is what would be 
in a man a military hand. You have an 
immense capacity for fighting people when 
come to that they are 
fought, 
pring thing to be noticed in re 
gard to your temperament and character- 
istics is the irritability and the criticism 
which come into your character, which give 
you a teasing, sarcastic tendency, which is 
only relieved from pugnacity by the affec- 
tionate general charcter of your hand. This 
peculiarity ours has once in your life, 
apparently at about twent even, béen at- 
tended with very great results as regards 
your fortu and general ways of life 
These, tog with an infinite capacity 
for making urself miserable, are the 
principal things which are to be seen in 
your hand. Of course the length of your 
hand gives of a spirit of details. 
The round of your nails emphasizes 
the tion which is in your character; 
beyond that you have a great deal of ma- 
terial order Your thumb gives you an 
intense punt of individuality, which, 
were it not for the strength of your line of 
heart, would approach eccentricit and the 
general aspect of your hand endows you 
with that excess of sympathy which Its 
known to the vulgar as curiosity 

ED. HERON ALLEN. 

This analysis Is certainly a very true in- 
terpretation of her character, though by 
no means including or comprehending its 
entire range and subtle delicacy and ca- 
pacity for iden and unexpected achieve- 
ment LILIAN WHITING. 
k, Boston, Sept. 19, 1901. 
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“King Midas” is the title of a novel by 
Upton lair, which the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company will publish in October, It 
is an American story, the scene of.which 
{s laid first in a suburb of New York and 
later in the Adirondacks. Love plays a 
prominent part throughout the story, and 
there are many stirring situations and pas- 
sages of dramatic aswell as of poetic feel- 
ing. The text is illustrated with drawings 
by ©. M. Relyea. 
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LINCOL N. picked "p the money. You may think this | a little ahead of time. Leaning against the | ceeding pages is difficult to bring together 

@ little t 4 in a oct dy and it sag to eee outside the station was a little darky | The manuscripts, of course, are unique. 
me now e a trifle, but it was an impor- boy whom I knew, named Dick, busily The ih. eee os seis 
A Collection of Interesting and Au- tant incident in my life. * * * The world digging with his toe in a mud puddle. As I | The first notable f atur of Mr Living- 
thentic Anecdotes About Him.* seemed wider and fairer before me. I was | came up, I said: “ Dick, what are you | *t0n’s book is a fine frontispiece portrait of 
seiciahceliahic ays teaiiien: a che a hopeful boy from that time. about? ”’ Kipling—a signed proof, engraved by I. 

s F: os “hu " os 

Sy Making a church,"’ said he Johnsor rhis is particularly striking in 


| 
' 
} 
memory of Abraham Lincoln Lincoln was the soul of honesty. When “A church?” said I. “ What do you | * Tt k al tai 

s , 2 3 kee > § , P ade | Mean?” ne Japat i he book also contains 
with his stories. By means of | he was keeping store, a poor woman made Tie ven,” ontd Dith. pointing with bis | ora Ea . typoawanhar aed aauue 
them we approach perhaps | some small purchase. Making up his sales | toe, “Don't you see? There's the sti admirable The 
nearer to the man who was | book he found that he had in error taken | and there's the door, here’s the pews wh rds with a paper label is 
} 
} 


the embodiment of purity, un- | 6 cents from her. That same night the the folks aaa and re " hue’ oy hanical Sorat ee ee 

selfishness, and honesty. There | young Clerk walked three miles so as tO | make a minist :” : ee We, Com. FOU Good as is the volume’s format, its text 
is no printed volume devoted to Abraham | return the money to the woman. When he rd “ Laws answered Dick, with a erin, : far be tte r Mr Livingston takes up 
Lincoln where anecdotes do not give us | was twenty-three, men were wanted to ae I hain't got mud enough Bee agg oo Pe oleh hie e ee 
glimpses of the man himself. In “ Lincoln | fight the Indians. Lincoln was elected The canteen cranks were possibly born Schoolboy Lyrie “Lahore, 1881. His 
in Story,’’ edited by Mr. Silas G. Pratt, Captain of a company Years afterward long ago. After the battle of Pittsburg ) n thr ighout : be en to give in fac 
there are to be found many stories gleaned | the President told this story of his military Landing, “a self-constituted committee of | “imile the covers and title pages of all the 


> , > ue the reproductions, with but 
from various sources, and the editor adds | experiences: Prohibitionists annoyed the President | exceptions all ne being of the size 
that “no anecdote is given which has not One day he was drilling his men, and they with urgent requests for the removal of f the originals Effe been made to 


hi s 
, ? jen. Grant Sect the same paper tor reproductions of 
been fully verified.’ A complete life history | Were marching with twenty men fronting Gen. Grant | th vers é as. reproductia 








I could scarcely believe my eyes when I 





rT 
i * ised for the original 
of Lincoln is not attempted. The stories | !" line across a field when he wished to The President, great! . i impossible paper as 
are, however, arranged in chronological or- | Pass through a gate into the next field. “I | Gir a for whe ee a song ne atit Wher gy 
der, and as the salient points of Lincoln's | could not for the life of me,” said Lincoln . : ot beer rroducec lined t shen of 
life are mentioned, the warp is formed on |“ Temember the proper word of com POS 0g . 2» setae allie Scan gemeoene t commone , have been substi- 
“which the various anecdotes are woven.” | Mand for getting my company end- | — ecg iPesciye rs , pach e y 3 iicseap The productions o covers of the 
How did Lincoln acquire his education? | Wise,’ so that it could get through the gate eee See er coe ere Be aja a apcegssni, Railw di tic with their at- 
When, in 1819, his father had settled at | 8°, 28 we came near the gate, I shouted: | Procures — ey cea ee | tractive pictures—so thoroughly a part of 
Pigeon Creek, in Indiana, and had built a | ~ This company is dismissed for two min- aaa “ee aa os — nine ntifi atior ir " ies. Ye a La 
~ whe i in ag thor | the field a barrel of it > SENCIEICAION OF Comes d se 
rough log cabin, Abraham Lincoin went to | Utes, when it will fall in again on the other a h ; = “a ‘ : t} n ing 1 riter is in possession Of a copy of one of 
the village school for a few weeks. During side of the gate . INCLU or of Sue 1h ‘~ vor se is Ss, once thought to have been a 
. ime erc s » found appendi | first itio y a s ~ F 
his whole life he never was altogether more } The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew is the au- | ‘ ee cmecs 5 De ; enuineness o ‘ 7 gs, 8 ben oe “ase 
than four months at school. At Gentryville | thority for this story of Lincoln. Lincoln | ¥ hich presents all the c iding events « | library issues is that they must 
Abraham's father ran up another log house, | ¥** trying a case and was for the defense, | civil war arranged in chronologic j ) reverse of the cover, ‘ Re- 
and in it there was a big fireplace and | the charge being one of assault and battery Moat of | —- ‘ Fesan waene thes 
§ ace, an P f , . s f eco ndian ¢ tions of these 
The itness = . einen " i Ti } me an eal 
here the lad would light a fire. He would be se oo ney a Tae = 5 = er . A Bibliography of Kipling.’ . little books bear additions or show 
‘Iie down flat on the « “ . . | once made out to be a bumptious fellow : iking identification easy; so 
in front of him a Pact . a his book | He described the fight Lincoln asked Mr. Luther S. Livingston, the well-known in question answered to de- 
. earth, and thus Well, my friend, how much ground did | New York bibliographer, has lately issue: r of 1 ither editi n. It was only 
esting on his stomach his head upon his . . ga = 3 ; é careful comparison with Mr. Liv- 
hand, he would read and study. “ you and my client fight over? The man Works of Rudyard Kipling a1 descrip ingston's reproduction of the cover of the 
4 stucy. There | quick! answered. “About six acres.” | tion of a fine set of the first editions of his | senuine first edition that the cover of the 
was no writing pape F é , y ° 1 i 
waite mayne goer ay . ng a there } « well,” said Lincoln, with a twinkle in his | books in the library of a prominent New | §° , bay open mo es Lge a = 
. é . ooden 8 > 3 ‘ , >” itn P . es, too minute e easily »COg- 
nama inate aoe Sage n this he | eyes and a smile playing about his mouth, | York collector. This volume is beautifully niz . Such examination proved this 
e s a . . r P - 
the shovel ena, ~s + ‘ of charcoal. When | « don't you think that this is an almighty made, its typography and mechanical ar- ver to have been re-engraved. This was 
“ec aig gets rec — with this copy, | small crop of fight to gather from such a | Tangements being the work of the Gilliss es “7 antie ee ee ones an ayn 
4 0 ADE >a 2 ‘ | Ipoes "he e@ < . ‘ E rt r y ten a - 
awe De d scape t clean with his | pig piece of ground?” Press. The edition is limited to seventy- | demand for copies. Hence It wilt be 
> anc > m . " > . > rh n 
- € x r¢ over again. John Hanks Lincoln's humanity, his love of God’s | Sven copies, twelve of which are on Japan | seen how valuable such reproductions of 
who worked with Lincoln in splitting rails, | creatures is charmingly told by Mr. Speed. | P@Per only eight of the latter being for | title pages and covers for the use and edu- 
aan res s is r } § a8 } cation f Kipling collectors and lovers 
Wien Aiee 11 There was a party riding together, when sale really will be found, suc h mcourats inceun 
would wet te "ae “¢ ye from wart. he | Mr. Lincoln was missed: Too much can hardly be said for the man- mation being only possible to those long 
‘ ‘ ce ¢ corn p > , - , ° ri » st > 
book, and sit down to read while —_. 2 , ; ner in which Mr. Livingston's work has | familiar with the ubject 
when he had the chance, in the field’ B; We had passed through a thicket of wild | been accomplished. No series of the first The first edition of “ Departmental Dit- 
home, he would stop and i. e field or at | plum and crab trees, and stopped to water itl he} ‘etens ties" is particularly interesting in its fac- 
ing some useful bok ah tn always hav- | our horses, when Hardin came up alone editions of the books of living authors sur- simile cover Two copies are described 
~ 1 him. ‘Where is Lincoln? we all inquired. | pass in interest or rarity those of Rudyard | One of these is perfect, the other being the 
ne remarkable autograph of Lincoln has | “ Oh,” replied he, “ when I saw him last ! Kipling. Of the early issues Mr. Livingston | f??” used by Mr. Kipling for revision of 
been preserved. It was written by him | Be had caught two young birds which the } ..... the book The wire stitching has been re- 
when he was fourtee oY ee wind had blown out of their nest, and he | "#9 moved from this copy and the pages left 
F urteen on the leaf of his | has been hunting for the nest so as to put Printed in Indie. as were all of his early loose Manuscript additions have been 
school book them back.” In a short time Lincoln came | pooks. and issved, generally at least. in 1 ™24¢: 48, for instance, the insertion of, six 
Abrohems Lincoln, his hand and pen, Ag .*" 4 ane F own oe small numbers and in paper covers, al- oem poems oe — BA Seatents,” as 
ve Will be good but god knows when youn yirds in e party laughed a though printed but a few years ago, they ey go ye : iT, wry 
: i “ . ars % ' ine page is also given in fac simile. 
The first dollar Lincoln eve 2 eo him, but he said: ‘I could have slept | have suffered from the ravages, | ) f ; 4 
: dollar Lincoln ever earned he re- if I had not restored those ue birds to time then of elim ite, rol tre rah F kf of th siraughont te cate Seek, 3s anem 
membered and told Mr. Seward about it. He } their mother.” erbially careles fF travel, and of tie | ninety pages will be found all sorts of 
had built a boat, and two strangers wanted Toe cenabiemn natoes Spe gr reader. Besides | yatuable bibliographical details as to the 
ce Ree rer s i During the civil war there was much the nume rous na ural agenc les which com- various issues: so plainly and accurately 
their baggage carried on board of a steam- fault f d with th foie ee , bine to make a book scarce, Mr. Kipling put as to render identification particularly 
boat. It was for this service that the stran- |" ound with the army Chaplains. On | has, in the case of more than one of his | easy An interesting feature of Mr. Living- 
© : one occasion a delegation of clerics of works, made efforts to suppress volumes ston’s volume is the portio 7 
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*LINCOLN_IN HISTORY. The Life of the | told the reverend body a neat little story The Description of a Set of First Editions of | much interesting matter of a biographical 
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After a long silence Mr. Cable will reappear before the 
reading public next Saturday in the 


MOST DRAMATIC NOVEL OF HIS LITERARY CAREER, 


THE CAVALIER 


By GEORGE W. CABLE, 


author of “Old Creole Days,” “The Grandissimes,” 


With eight full-page «illustrations, in his happiest manner, by 
HOWARD CHANDLER. CHRISTY. 


“THERE hi has never been a story of the Civil War like this one, and the dramatic crises of the tale 
will give fullest satisfaction to that body of novel-readers to whom “the story” is the chief thing. 
In addition, the art of a fiction-writer, of which Mr. Cable has been for so many years master, is used at 
its fullest development to tell the most powerful tale that Mr. Cable has ever devised. THE CAVALIER 
will take its place as one of the greatest novels of the South in the Civil War, as well as one of the 
most intensely interesting stories its accomplished author. 
This ‘vigorous: novel, which -appears. in: book form without previous serial publication, affords a 
glimpse of the. Civil. War g kapeeanaiain the Southern point of view, 


All Booksellers, or the Publishers, 


‘CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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Interesting Facts in His Life Stated 
by the Author of the His- 
tory of Canada. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I happen to be a subscriber to your 
Sarorpay Review for the current year, and 
have become quite an admirer of its ex- 
cellent weekly bill of literary fare. The 
paper by Mr. Ayres ov Samuel Champlain 
in Tre Saturpay Review of Aug. 10 In- 
terested me a good deal, 4s I am a Cana- 
dian who has been a fairly careful student 
ef the history of this country. It con- 
tains, however, a few errors, which per- 
haps you would permit me to correct, for 
the better intormation of your numerous 
readers and in (he interests of historical 
accuracy. 

To begin at the beginning, I may say 
that Champlain published several volumes 
ef his life and work, instead of one vol- 
ume, as stated by Mr. Ayres. In 1003 his 
“Des Sauvages” appeared; in 1613 and 
1419 he published his voyages, with valua- 
ble maps, and in 1682 an abridgment of 
the first two voyages, with a continuation 
bringing down the narrative of his stay 
in Canada to 1629, together with an ap- 
pendix on senamanship and examples of 
the Iiuron and Montaignes language. In 
1859 the Hakluyt Society of England pub- 
Mashed an excellent translation of his voy- 
age to Mexico and the West Indies, and in 
18T0 ali his other works were again given 
to the public. * * * 

In the seventy-three intervening years 
which elapsed prior to 1608, when Champlain, 
on the 34 of July, laid the foundation of 
the present City of Quebec, a great change 
had taken place in the condition of the 
Algonquin and Huron Indians. The five 
Iroquois tribes, whose territory extended 
from Albany to Lake Erie, had risen to 
great power and authority among the na- 
tive races. They had subdued and dis- 
armed the Pennsylvania Indians, and held 
them in a condition of complete vassalage, 
and when William Penn afterward paid the 
aboriginal owners of the soil for their land 
he had to pay for it a second time to their 
masters, the [roquois. Toward the north 
the [roquois had possessed themselves of 
the western shore of Lake Champlain, had 
made repeated forays along the borders of 
the Algonquin tribes of New England, and 
had solidly established themselves about 
Lake George. They had also penetrated to 
Montreal and utterly destroyed the flour- 
ishing Huron town there which Cartier 
describes. They had crossed the Niagara 
frontier to fish in the beautiful waters of 
Lake Simcoe, well within the borders of 
the Huron country, and had securely estab- 
lished themselves Lake St. Clair and 
bullt a strong fort its Canadian side, 
with the view of ultimately subduing the 
Eries and other Huron tribes who dwelt 
the fertile peninsula lying along the 
western shore of Lake Erie. The numer- 
ous lakes and rivers of the present Prov- 
ince of Ontario formed a vast and mag: 
nificent hunting ground which the Iro- 
quois specially coveted and had deter- 
mined to appropriate to their own uses, 

The Algonquins, with what aid they could 
get from their less warlike Huron brethren, 
fought gallantly for over a century to re- 
tain possession of their country. But while 
they lacked 


on 
on 


on 


as their foes, 
purpose and political sa- 
gacity, and when Champlain appeared 
among them they were being gradually 
driven back from their first line of defense, 
from Lake Champlain to De- 


equally as brave 
their unity 


of 


extending 
troit 

The scattered remnants of the Algonquins 
fled to the of the Northwest 
to shelter themselves from their implacable 
and were there known as the On- 
tawas; and nearly the whole of the presenc 
great Province of Ontario was made deso- 
late and became one vast hunting ground 
for the Iroquols When the settlement of 
this province commenced, in 1784, after 
the close of the War of Independence, there 
were no Indian titles to extinguish. The 
few small roving bands of Indians which 
were found here and there at wide intervals 
eould no valid claim any owner- 
ship soil, and the lieutenants of 
irveyed and parceled out the 
let or hindrance, as they 
is remembered that the 
at any time put more 
2,500 warriors in the field, their suc- 
the surrounding Indian na- 
direction most 


fastnesses 


foes, 


make to 
of the 
George Il! 
without 
When it 


could never 


country, 
saw fit 
froquois 
than 
cesses ¢ ust 
tions In very 
rhe power of the 
when Frontenac became 
in 1671. He gradually won their 
established the supremacy 
of France the western Indians, 
curbed the authority of the Jroquolis by 
blishing a military and trading 
at Cataragul, the head of the St. 
Lawrence River and by invasions of thetr 
territory From this period may be dated 
the gradual decline of Iroquois power, * * * 

When Champlain established himself at 
Quehec, in 1608, the Algonquins and the 
Hurons gladly hailed his arrival among 
them, in the that he would assist 
them against the Iroquolg. who were now 
vigorously assalling them at various points. 
Champlain consented to be their ally, and 
thus gave mortal to the Lroquois, 
who at once became the bitter foes of the 
French On the 28th of May, 1609, he 
formed a war party of the Algonquins, 
who were on their way to attack the Iro- 
quois. The Richelleu River was ascended, 
and Champlain presently found himself on 
the waters of the beautiful lake which still 
bears his name. The enemy was event- 
ually encountered on the shore of Lake 
George, and a battle ensued, which, with 
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the ald of Champlain, resulted in favor of 
the Algonqilins. The Iroquois, however, 
were not disheartened. In the following 
year they established themselves in a 
strongly intrenched position at the head 
of the Richelieu River, but, owing to French 
assistance, were again badly defeated. 
The loss of two battles satisfied the Iro- 
quois that they were unable to cope with 
the firearms of the palefaces, and for sev- 
eral years they abstained from further ex- 
peditions toward the Lower St. Lawrence. 
Champlain went to France in the Fall of 
1618, te promote the interests of bis infant 
colony, and when he returned in the fol- 
lowing Spring brought four fathers of the 
Recollet Order with him. These were ‘the 
first priests to settle in Canada. In 1628 
the Duke de Ventadour became Viceroy 
of Canada. He held the Jesuit order in 
high esteem. It supplied him with a father 
confessor and readily entered into his 
views. Accordingly, in 1625 three Jesuit 
fathers and two lay brothers, charged with 
the conversion of the Indians, were sent 
out to Champlain, who, although not favor- 
able to their order, was too zealous a Ro- 
man Catholic not to receive them with all 
due consideration. They were hospitably 
entertained by the Recollet fathers, and 
afterward rewarded their hosts by taking 
possession of their property and driving 
them back to France. 

In 1615 Champlain engaged in his third 
and final expedition against the lroquois. 
Shortly after his arrival from France he 
ascended the St. Lawrence to Montreal, 
then, as afterward, the great Indian ren- 
deavous, where he found his Aigonquin 
aud Muron allies full of projects of war 
against the Iroquois, whom they now pur- 
pased to assail among the lakes to the 
westward with a force of 2,500 warriors 
Being exceedingly anxious to explore these 
regions, Champlain agreed to accompany 
the expedition. * * * 

The cembined force of the allied finally 
advanced against the Iroquois fort at 
Lake St. Clair, to be badly defeated and 
compelled to retreat, with Champlain 
among the wounded. He had received a 
severe injury in the knee, and feelingly de- 
scribes the tortures he experienced during 
the overland journey back to Lake Simcoe 
in a basket, in which he was tied with 
cords, like the other wounded. The expedi- 
tlon retreated along the same route by 
which i had advanced until Lake Nipissing 
was reached. Heriot, whose history of 
Canada, published in 1804, was chielly 
based upon all the best French authorities, 
states at Page 29, Volume I., that Cham- 
plain soon recovered from his wound, and 
asked for a guide and canoes to return <o 
Quebec. But the Hurons were anxieus to 
keep him with them, and declined to re- 
deem their promises, formerly given, to 
convey him back to Montreal, Cham- 
plain was forced to winter at Lake Nipis- 
Upon finding tn the Spring that 
he was expected to join a new ex- 
pedition against the Iroquois, he se 
eretly departed, on the 20th of May, 1016, 
with Pierre Joseph, a Recollet father, and 
some friendly Hurons. He reached Quebec 
on the iith of July, and shortly afterward 
sailed for France, where he remained for 
four years. I may add that I can find no 
evidence whatever to show that Cham- 
plain ever even saw Lake Ontario, or that 
Lawrence beyond 
regard to Cham- 


sO 


sing. 


he ever ascended the St. 
Lake St. Louis. With 
plain’s map, to which Mr. Ayres alludes, I 
confident that if the country around 
Lake St. Clair, in Essex and Kent Coun- 
ties, Ontario, 1s carefully examined, that 
map will be verified by local geographical 
conditions. J. MERCIER McMULLEN. 
Brockula, Ontario, Sept. 17, 1901. 
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French Discovery and Occupancy 


To The Now York Times Saturday Review: 

For a century and a half France vir- 
tually claimed and maintained supremacy 
not only of the great lakes, but of the vast 
domain stretching north and west. In 1609, 
as mentioned in my communication last 
week, Samuel de Champlain, Acting Gov- 
ernor of New France, set out on a tour of 
exploration, discovery, and conquest. Pene- 
trating the beautiful lake which has ren- 
dered his name immortal, he defeated the 
Iroquois and took possession of the coun- 
try in the name of Henry IV., King of 
Prance—Henry of Navarre. 

He was delighted with 
covered land; writing 
similar to those we 
vines handsomer than any I ever saw.” 
* «© *© “Continuing our route.along the 
of the lake, contemplating the 
saw on the east side very high 

capped with {This is 
manifestly an error of translation or entry; 
he clearly refers to White Face, a con- 
spicuous Adirondack mountain; there are 
none on the east side nearer than the 
Green Mountains.}] “‘I asked the Indians 
if these parts were inhabited; they an- 
swered me yes, and that they were the 
Iroquois, and that there were in these 
parts beautiful valleys, and fields fertile in 
corn.”’ 

Champlain pursued his explorations inte 
distant regions, even extending to the New 
Kngiand coast; he introduced the Reoollet 
Fathers in 1615; and subsequently the 
Jesuits came over to assist in christianiz- 
ing the Indians. He was indefatigable in 
extending the power and domain of his 
King. He died tn 1636 greatly lamanted 

The valley of Champlain does not appear 
from records to have attracted settlers 
until the close of the seventeenth century. 
The Jesuit “ Relations" refer to the work 
of the missionaries among the Iroquois. 
Forts were built at some points on the 
lower end of the lake; one at the mouth 
of the Richelieu, 1642; another, by M. de 
Chamby, 1665; a third, St. Therese, &c. 
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Fort &, Anne was built tater. In 1721 
Fort St. Frederic was built on the extreme 
rocky promotory of Crown Point, where tlhe 
lake was supposed to terminate, and Wood 
Creek, to join close to the eastern shore. 
This fort was subsequently enlarged, and 
constituted an important outpost in the 
Iroquois country. It has been shamelessly 
destroyed. Opposite at Chimney Point, was 
# small fort, and down on the beautiful 
slope of the terrace was the thrifty village 
of Panten. Remains of the bouses, cellars, 
&c., can still be seen. I have found in 
these long disused cellars various domestic 
relics. Panton was occupied until the 
French abandoned Ticonderoga, Crown 
Point, &c., in 1759, when the white fiag 
was lowered, not to float again in that 
locality. Judge Strong, (Vermont Gaz- 
etteer,) mentions this village, and Mhjor 
Rogers (Journal, May 16, 1756,) refers 
to a village on the east side of the lake, 
near Chimney Point. 


From 1600 to 1759 the authority of France 
reigned supreme over the entire northwest. 
In 1756 the Earl of London planned new 
campaigns in America to thwart the ad- 
vance of the French. Qne was against 
Fert Du Quesne, near which Braddock had 
been defeated and killed. Another against 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Abercrom- 
bie was assigned to this latter command, 
with Lerd Howe, second. Abercrombie 
moved against the fort where Montcalm 
was entrenched with 4,000 men. After a 
fierce and bloody battle of four hours the 
Pnglish withdrew, leaving 2,000 dead and 
wounded. In the following year Lord Am- 
herst, whe had been assigned to the new 
army, advanced against Ticonderoga, only 
to find it dismantied and abandoned. Mont- 
calm, distrusting the Indians, that they 
might attempt to intercept his return to 
Oanada, decked to abandon beth Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point. Amherst did not 
attempt to pursue, but rested at Crown 
Point, where he built the most formidable 
military work in North America, next to 
Quebec, The cost has been stated at §10,- 
000,000. 


I visited these great old ruins a few days 
The walls of blue limestone are ae 
conspicuous and desolate as a burned-out 
building in Broadway. They are inclosed 
by a fosese cut out of the hard lime rock, 
presenting a most formidable work. They 
cover about seven These interesting 
historical ruins, including Fort Frederick, 
should be preserved from further vandal- 
ism. It is discreditabie to our Government 
and people that they have been this long 
neglected and despofled. A small appropria- 


since 


acres. 


tion could secure the preperty, as I under- | 


stand Col. Cannon is willing to eonvey 
titles to either the State or United States 
for small consideration. It is hoped some 
speedy action will be taken to this end 

W. De H. 

10. 


Elizabethtown, N. Y., Sept. 
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Classics in Leather.‘ 
Apparently no series of English classics, 
however limited, is considered distirictive 
or representative unless it Includes a copy 
of “ Frankenstein,” why, we are unable to 
say It is purely a work of the imagination, 
written in a Teutonic style that leaves lit- 
tle for speculation and plenty for discovery 
in the field of anachronisms and the nat- 
ural sciences. Still, the intermittent repub- 
lNeation of this book is not without excuse. 
The popular fallacies that have been aug- 
mented around it can only be lald low by 
its perusal. The number of writers who 
should have read “ Frankenstein,” and yet 
have not read it, is appalling. Rarely is 
any reference made to the book but we 
hear about “that monster Frankenstein.” 
Now, poor Frankenstein was not the mor- 
ster at all, yet for years he has done rhe- 
torical service as such. It can only be fer- 
vently hoped that the successive editions of 
Mrs. Shelley's fantastic and tiresome tale 
may at last stamp out the fallacy. 


With the copy of “ Frankenstein ” comes, 
in the same series, the Gem Classics, a 
beautiful little copy of Rechefoucauld’s re- 
flections and maxims, translated from the 
editions of 1678 and 1827, with notes and a 
biographical sketch by Messrs. Bund and 
Friswell This edition of the maxims ts 
most useful, for collateral readings are 
given showing the same ideas expressed by 
Rochefoucauld’s famous predecessors or 
successors. The following example will 
show how thoroughly the editors have done 
their work: 


408.—The most dangerous folly of oid per- 
sons who have been lovabie is to forget 
that they are no longer so. 

(“Every woman who is not absolutely 
ugly thinks herself handsome. The suspi- 
cion @f age no woman, let her be ever 
old. forgives.'’"—Lord Chesterfield, Letter 
29.) 

Thus it will be 
motely related are placed 
“ Frankenstein’ and 
their pliable Venetian 
goki mountings leave nothing to be desired 
as pieces of bookmaking. 
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Scribner’s 
for October 
Is Now Ready 


Some prominent articles are Theodore Roosevelt’s 


“With the Cougar Hounds,” describing the 
hunting of mountain lions with dogs in Colorado, and 
illustrated with photographs; the second instalment 


of Gen. 


F, V. Greene’s story of **The United 


States Army,” fully illustrated; **A Horse Fair 
Pilgrimage,” an illustrated descriptive article by 
E. S. Nadal picturing the life and activity of the 


Country Horse Fair, and full of the color and atmos- 


phere of the scene. 


William Allen White has a new 


Western political story, “*A Triumph’s Evi- 
dence,” and Walter A. Wyckoff has an article on 


“Incidents of the Slums.” 


There is an im- 


portant essay on ** Thomas Carlyle,” by W. C. 
Brownell, and stories by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, 
Carolyn Wells, and the third instalment of J. A. 


Mitchell’s delightful serial, ‘The Pines of Lory.” 
The cover, designed by Walter Appleton Clark, is in 


ten colors, and is one of the richest and most beau- 


tiful of the Scribner covers. 


For Sale Everywhere. % PRICE 25 CENTS 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, **").2'9.4°°= 
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THE SULTAN. 


Abdul-Hamed’s Private Life De- 
scribed by M. Dorys in No 
Flattering Terms.* 


fARDAN wrote an apology for 

Nero, and of late times there 

have been produced the de- 

fenses of Marat, Danton, and 

Robespierre. It is then high- 
— - ly probable that at some 
fuiure period there will be transcribed a 
flattering tribute to the memory of his 
Mightiness Abdul-Hamed IL, Sultan of 
Turkey. “The Private Life of the Sultan 
ot Turkey,” as Georges Dorys writes it, we 
are inclined to think, must be taken “ cum 
gfano salis.’"" The author uses unsparingly 
the largest amount of vitriol, with which j 
he asperges the Sultan. The translator, 
Mr. Arthur Hornblow, writes: 

One feels, when reading M. Dorys’s pages, 
that he may be making the worst of the | 
case. No man is so bad that there is no 
good in him somewhere, Yet no one who 
reads carefully the daily newspapers can 
help being struck by the startling corrobor- 
ation recent cable dispatches from Constan- 
tinople give to M. Dorys’s statements. 

The particular incident alluded to was the 
dispatch that the Sultan, having his teeth 
attended to, “ drew a revolver on the tuck- 
less dentist, who had happened to give him 
a little extra wrench, thinking the latter 
had designs on his life." 

And who is M. Dorys? “ Dorys” 
pseudonym. The father of the author 
the late Prince of Samos, at one time one 
of the late Sultan’s ministers,’ and Gov- 
ernor of Crete. From his father M. Dorys 
may have obtained information relative to 
the youth of the present Sultan. M. Dorys 
joined the Young Turk Party, a liberal and 
revolutionary organization, and was force d 
to leave Turkey and to find a refuge in 
Paris, As it is, the work of M. Dorys has 
excited the anger of the Sultan, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Hornblow appeals have been 
made to the Government of different coun- 
tries to suppress it, particularly in ow 
If the translator is to be believed, the 
Sultan has condemned M. Dorys to death. 

Abdul-Hamed, the prime subject of M. 
Dorys’s invectives, was born Sept. 22, 1542, 
and is the son of Abdul-Medjid and “a 
slave of Armenian origin.” 





is a 
was 


The Armenian | 


bleod the Sultan repudiates and calls it “ an 
insulting fable."" Both the Sultan's father 
and mother. according to the author, suf- 
fered from pulmonic troubles, and so Ab- 
éul-Hamed “came into the world, there- 
fore, with the germs of the malady that 
carried off his father and mother, but so 
far has succeeded in resisting them." M. 
Dorys dwells at length on the life of the 
yeung man who was to be Sultan. Serious 
attention is not to be given to the many 
stories which always accompany the youth 
of Turkish or any other rulers. 

According to the author, it was in his 
boyish days that the present Sultan became 
a firm believer in magic and the black art. 
In 1876 came the coup d'état, which deposed 
Abdul Aziz, and his nephew Mourad be- 
came Sultan. It was believed that there 
would come about then radical changes in 
Turkey. Unfortunately, Mourad developed 
insanity. Then Abdul-Hamed succeeded 
Mourad. M. Dorys suggests that there 
were all kinds of plots having to do with 
the advent of the present Sultan. At first 
the author tntimated that the attitude as- 
sumed by the Sultan was satisfactory, but 
soon his policy “ alienated the affection of 
the public, and all the more easily as the 
new Padishah personally was a distinctly 
unsympathetic personage.” 

The personal traits of the Sultan M. 
Derys draws with no flattering hand. Ac- 
cording to the photographs in the volume 
Abdul-Hamed IT. when ascending the throne 
was not a bad-looking man. To-day: 

His jaws have grown broader, giving his 
face a brutality it did not have before; the 
cheek bones, formerly unnoticable, 
trude minently on hollow cheeks, whieh 
have n covered for more than twenty 
years oy. a short beard. now quite gray, 
and which he himself dyes very clumsily 
various shades of brown and brownish red 
with a mixture of coffee and gall nut, the 
receipt of which was given him by a sheik. 

He is bald, and this he hides by means of 


am enormous fez. His nose is hooked and 
bis mustache. dyed. which conceals a 


ernel upper lip. The eyes, ea 
from their flashing, are keen a alert. 


In_ short. the entire physiornomy of the 
Sultan confirms his divers characteristics, 
even that of the a gentieness 
that he assumes at times. He has rick- 
ety legs, and is the victim of neurasthe- 
nia, and is a monomaniac. 


Studying the portrait on the first page, 
the physiognomist makes it out to be an ill- 
favored type of Semiticism. Intelligence is 
accorded to the Sultan, only “ tyranny 
and the continual fear in which he lives 
have led him to devote all his energies to 
his personal preservation, and to use only 
the facultfes which contribute to that end, 
such as distrust, cunning, and the instinct 
of defense.” 

Clever certainly is Abdul-Hamed, for he 
knows_how to extricate himself from many 
dilemmas. M. Dorys declares that he 
shows Chinese astuteness. “ He fs full 
of dissimulated obstinacy, and only yields 
to force with the secret intention of get- 
ting back later what he is compelled tem- 
porarily to abandon.” The author of the 
volume makes out the Sultan to be the 
very worst of human beings. 

As a neurotic, according to M. Dorys, the 
Sultan has moments ef “ great irritability, 
during which he becomes violent.” He is 
said to have beaten his secretaries and to 
have thrown an inkstand at a Pasha, and 
on another occasion to have drawn a re- 
volver on a personage who differed from 


! 


{ and a collection of animals. 





thor, always carries about him three re- 
volvers. 

On the Bosporus 
Sultan dwells. It is 
“chaos of building 
perial residence.”’ 
dulges in his tastes. 


is Yildez, where the 
not a palace, but a 
constituting the im- 
Here the Sultan in- 
There are hot-houses, 
Abdul-Hamed 
is careful of what he eats or drinks. There 
ig constantly in attendance a “ taster." 
This personage mist sample the food or 
drink which the Sultan may use. There 
are, too, cats and dogs, and to them are 
thrown scraps of food so as to see if there 
is any poison. What is of interest is a de- 
tailed account of the harem in the Yildez, 
There is something particularly florid in 








the title given to the Grand Eunuch of the 
Imperial Harem, “ Dar-us-seadet-us-che- 
rifé-aghassy, or Guardian of the Gates 
of Felicity.” Life in the harem it is 
described, shows the degradation wo- 
men, 


as 
of 


Lying on divans or silk-covered sind 
squatting on Boukara rugs in careless At- | 
titude that set off the symmetrical lines 
of their bodies and express eloquently 
enough the sadness of their empty exist- 
ence, most of them follow with their eyes 
the blue spiral formed by the perfumed 
smoke of their cigarettes or narghileh, and 
toy with a hand covered with rings witb 
the amber beads of their tesbih * * * 
They adore Angora cats. parrots, doves; 
coffee, cards, and suggestive stories 

The Sultan has thirteen children, His eld- 
est son is Prince Selim-Effendi, and the 
Prince has but one wife. M. Dorys writes 
that Prince Selim is a thoroughly good 
man, but “ subjected to exasperating sur- 
veillante, deprived of all communication, 
not only with the outside world, but with 
the people of the palace, and even with his 
own brothers. * * *” 

necessary to Allude to the 
of Turkey and the 
beset the Sultan 


present century 


It is hardly 
anomalous condition 
many difficulties which 
At the beginning of the 
there must be many who believe that with- 
in the next fifty years there will be no 
Turkey in Europe. What credit there is to 
be placed in the charges made by M. Dorys 
we do not know. We should suppose that 
the safety of the Ottoman realm would de- 
pend on the conservatism of its ruler. Mo- 
hammedanism cannot change. The state 
with its peculiar ideas, blocking an advanc- 
ing civilization, invites its own ruin. The 
guardian of the Bosporus only exists be- 
cause of European jealousies, It is likely 
that the crisis is net so far distant. There 
always is the Armenian trouble, and it is 
to the interests of an unscrupulous neigh- 
bor that this strife of religions should al- 
ways be continued. 





Verses by Mr. Dobson.* 


Mr. Austin Dobson has put forth a pretty 
volume of verses not hitherto seen in book 
form, There are sixty of the poems, and 
they belong, as the prefatory note tells us, | 
to different periods of the author's life. } 
Some have never appeared before. Only 125 | 
copies of this little work have beer printed 
and the type broken up. Thus the collection 
will assuredly come to be numbered among 
those books which the bibliophile loves to 
gather. But the lover of polite verse will 
also find gratification in a perusa)] of the 
booklet, while the admirers of certain Amer- 
feans to whom Mr. Dobson has addressed 
tributary verses, will appreciate the dell- 
cacy of the compliments contained in them 
as well as the polish of the workmanship. 
Mr. Dobson has long enjoyed a comfortable 
position among the writers of polite verse, 
and the contents of “Carmina Votiva” 
embrace not a few examples of his neatest 
work. For instance, who cannot enjoy this 
little dedication of “At the Sign of the 
Lyre” to Edmund Clarence Stedman? 


No need to-day that we commend 
This pinnace to your care, O Friend! 
You steered the bark that went before 
Between the whirlpool and the shore; 
Se—though we want no pilot now— 
We write your name upom the prow. 


The inscription in a volume of verses sent 
to the late H. C. Bunner Is especially 
charming: 


Witness my hand, (and seal thereto:) 
All ye who wrong by word or sign 
This unprotected Muse of mine, 

I wish fon cemmathine else to de! 

May all your bills at once fall due! 

May she, whose grace = seek, decline! 
Witness my nd! 
But you, acute, accomplished, true, 
‘And candid, be in every line 
Discern a spark (or sparks) divine, 
Be blessed! There’s good in store for you— 
Witness my hand! = 
Another charming address 
George H. Boughton: 

Spring stirs and wakes by holt and hill 
In barren copse and bloomless close 
Revives the memory of the rose, 

And breaks the yellow daffodil. 


Look how the spears of crocus fill 
The ancient hollows of the snows— 
Spring stirs and wakes! 


Yet what to you are months? At will 
For you the season cames and goes; 
We watch the flower that fades and 
blows, 
But on your happy 
Spring s' 


is this t 


canvas still 
and wakes! 


Besidés the charm of its tribute to an 
artist, this poem shows with what facile 
grace Mr. Dobson handles the rondo form. 
The little beok contains many gems such 


Mercenary,” 
Frederick A. Stokes Company have In 
aration. The forthcoming book deals with 
the Normans and Saxons of the 
era, written in poetic prose, which is 
thorongh keeping with the times. 
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Abdul Hamid Has Condemned 


the Author to Death. 


This remarkable and timely book is writ 
ten by Dorys, son of the late 
Prince a former Minister of the 
Sultan and Governor of Crete. Translated 
by Arthur Hornblow. Uniform with ‘‘ The 
Private Life of King Edward VII." The 
author has left the domain of the Sultan of 
Turkey, and is now a member of the Young 
Turk Party resident of Paris. He 
has been recently condemned to death by 
the Sultan on account of this book, and wil! 
executed should he return to Constanti- 
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A Story of American Politics. 


Written by WaALtTerR BARR He 
duced a novel of politics in the West which 
the rich field 


evolution 
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shows ness of a comparatively 
The of his central 
who passes through various 

lobbyist, legislator 
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undeveloped 
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A Charming Romance. 


F. FRANKFORT Moore, author of “ The 
Bride,”’ ‘“‘ A Grey Eye or So,” &c., 
produced in “A Nest of Linnets” a 
Story exceedingly happy in its delicate 
production of eighteenth century atmos- 
phere. The love scenes are written with a 
daintiness and grace admirably 
the finer aspects of the period 


& ¢ 4 
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By the Author of ‘‘ David Harum.”’ 


The publishers of “‘ David Harum “ have 
the pleasure of presenting the only other 
story written by the lamented EpWwarp 
Noves Westcott. Mr. Westcott’'s business 
life with practical financial matters, 
and in “ The Teller’ he has drawn upon 
his knowledge of life in a bank 
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No. 304, Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 

A novel, by ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of 
“The Three Miss Kings,” &c. This is in 
many ways the best developed and strong- 
est novel this always interesting writer 
has given us. The action passes in London 
and the country, although there are remi- 
niscences of the antipodes. The story Is a 
social study, and the work of the devasta- 


tors, feminine and masculine, is traced fn 
domestic and in social life. 


Jessamy 
has 


re- 


befitting 


lay 


THE OCTOBER CENTURY 
TWO STORIES— 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


“ROSALIE,” 


“BRED IN THE BONE,” 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


OTHER STORIES BY 


BRET HARTE 


VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE 


THE PRACTICE OF THE LAW IN NEW YORK 
By ex-Judge HENRY E. HOWLAND 


With Joba S. Sargent’s 


portraits of ph H. Choate and James C. Carter, and other 
erty ag pee : 


Sa tetenasty intesaliog aiticte with plstevee of eomnes in court-rooms, law offices, 


PRESIDENT HADLEY OF YALE . 
An anonymous article with fu!l-page portrait. 


« How te Cross the Aflaat’c ia a Batioon.” 
“A French Government School from the In- 

.” with Drawings by CASTAIGNE 
and RELYEA. Etc., Ete. 





FROM READERS. 
a. 
Rear Admiral Roe Corrects John 
Fiske. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Any work coming to us from the pen of 
the late lamented Prof. John Fiske must be 
received with profound respect and 
deepest interest. 
satility of learning and scholastic endow- 
ments, who can write with equal lucidity 
on cosmic evolution, on the unseen: uni- 
verse, on the ultimate constitution of mat- 
ter, and on American history, is certainty 
an honor American scholarship ‘and a 
marvel of intellectual capacity. His pres- 
entation of the opening scenes of the great 
civil war, in the West, the classical sim- 
plicity of style in describing the 
movements of the Union armies from St 
Louis to Vicksburg. remind us of the great 
Greek historian of the Peloponnesian war 

But I have now to deal with his chapter 
on the movements of the Farragut fleet in 
the six days’ battles by day and night at 
the fortre of St. Philip and Jackson, 
and at Chalmette, and the capture of New 
Orleans 

Men of action who participated in the tre- 
mendous scenes of the war for the Union 
are justified in réquiring that their ré cords 
should not be full and complete, but 
above all that they should be strictly accu- 


to 


es 


only 


rate. 


During the five days of bombardment of | 
United | 


the 
said 


by 
is 


fortresses built 
nothing 


the great 


States Government of the 


daily detail of the wooden corvettes of the | 


fleet to move up to easy range of both forts 
and deliver their fire, receiving that of the 
cross fire of the forts in return, On one 
of these oceasions the Oneida was seriously 
crippled by the enemy's fire. In any 
navy such actions would be counted as the 
extreme of audacity, and, the English offi- 
cers said, a desperate thing; and yet 
has been the training and audacity 
ill wars since the 


such 
naval seamen in Amert- 
can Revolution 


We are told 
Caldwell steered 
channel 
east bank 
Philip, 
around and came down, 
struck the great chain 
across the river over the 
and carried it away, 
the passage for the ships of 
fleet All this pure fiction What 
vened was this Capt. Caldwell 
this schooner from a small boat, 
four men only, armed with 
an iron bolt 
groped way to the cable on 
forecastie, found the shackle, drove out 
bolt, and the schooners swung wide apart, 
leaving the open for Farragut 
thus that the 
to the arms of 

There was 


Lieut 
gunboat 


that 
his 
the outer schooner 
under the guns of St. 
above the fort, turned 
and with full force 
stretched 


Commander 

through a 
between on the 
right 


passed 


cable 
decks of 
thus 
the 
hap- 
boarded 
with three 
sledge ham- 
dark lantern, 


echooners and 
opened 


is 


mera and and 


and 


a 
his 


passage wide 
and his fleet. It was 
Mississippi was opened 
Union army and navy 
sage between the outer 
river bank, for the cable 
vessel to a heavy 
in the bank of the 
well's was of 
and may parallel 
No. 10. It 


the 
no pas- 
and the 
passed from the 
deeply embedded 
This feat of Cald- 
finest of the war, 
that of passing Island 
that the of the 
schooner, not suspecting audacity, 
were all ashore smoking pipes with 
the garrison of St. it 
providential thing 
brave Captains of the fleet. 
We told that a 
down from the 
Hartford 
fire, 


schooner 


anchor 
river. 
one the 
seems crew 
such 
their 
Philip, and 
for Farragut 


was a 
and his 
are 
the 


also 

river 
to the 
rigging 
she 


fire 
forts and 
that it her 
from which deadly 
the aiscipline and 
and seamen, but we 
told that innumerable fire rafts, 
in length, filled the river, and that 
it was literally aflame from bank to bank, 
and that against a three-knot the 
ships threaded their way under the cross 
fire of the two Government forts and the 
raking fire of the sauadron of Confederate 
gunboats above tnem and 1 fought thelr way 
to victory: 

Prof. Fiske passes very 
action at Chalmette 
earthwork 
crossing 
with 


raft came 


passed 
sO near 
tarred 
peril 
courage 
are not 
TOO feet 


set 
on 
was saved by 


of her officers 


current 


lightly 
Iiere 
batteries, 
their fire 
avy army 
from the 
irragut, at the van of 
pushed ahead of his 
of batteries 
slowly 


over the 
two 
ch 
midchannel, 
columbiads and 
yard at Nor- 
the port col- 
line and drew 
elf, an 
stream The 
tarboard col 
the Missis- 
their broad 
grape they 


ins an 


were 
heavy 
bank 
armed 
haval guns 
folk, F 
umn, 
the 
then 
Pensa 
umn 
ippi 


sickle 


one on ea 
in 
he 


navy 


rire both on him 1 


dropped down 


ola, in the 
ihe followed by 
Brooklyn With 
and inch 


their 


van of the 


moved 1d 


and 
f 
th 


tine 
nine twelve 
swept 
the 


iy 


gunners from fal 
econd 


that 
8s 


victory wa wo It is just te 


the hip 
elved 


than 


uffered more i- 
thi 


terri 


JUPIC ind 
splendid 
Lie fire 
When 
the 


re more wounds in 
did at the 
forts below 
arrived at New 
d before the « 
This position 
directiy abreast of 
States Mint, from whose tower 
ed ine flag of the State 
folluwing morning Flag 
Fent to the 
ishore 
flag 
in its 
the beat 


ction they 
from the 
the fleet 


anchor 


Orleans 
ships ity front in 
the 
United 
float- 

The 
Farrag 


single echelon brought 


Vensacola the 
there 
of Louisiana 
Officer 
Pensacola to send 
to the Mint 
ind holst that 
place The 
rushed 


yu 
an order an 
to haul 

of the 


officers 


irmed 
down 
Unit 
and 
throy 
the 


party 
the Stat 
d Btautes 
men of 
gh the 


their way 
angry mob of 
top of the Mint, and 
the flagstaff 

Shortly after 
nuled the fleet to attend divine service 
Just previous to calling the crew to the 
quarter deck for prayers the executive of- 
ficer of the Pensacola ordered the two best 
Gun Captains in the ship to go into the 


people, as 
hoisted 


cended 
the flag 
the flagship 


Hartford sig- 


the | 
A writer of such vast ver- | 


flanking | 


| maintop, where was mounted a twelve- 
| pounder brass howitzer, and train the gun 
lon the foot of the flagstaff of the Mint, 
and at any interference with the flag by 
any person to fire. Officers and crew were 
assembled on the quarter deck and the 
service was partially finished when the 
gun was fired. The man in the top shout- 
ed: “ Flag is down, Sir!’ In an instant 
the ‘crew broke from the quarter deck, 
manned their guns, and I could hear the 
click, click, click, of the lock hammers | 
throughout the whole startled battery. 

Fortunately, if not providentially, the ord- 
hance officer, Lieut. Stillwell, had = re- 
moved every primer and not & gun was 
discharged. Imagination alone must 
jecture the result if these primers had not 
been removed, and it is quite possible if the 
ship's guns had sent their shells into the 
heart of the city all the guns of the flect 
would have followed the example. 

The shell from the Pensacola’s howitzer 
exploded at the foot of the fiagstaff, 
the man who pulled down the flag was 
killed The man who was cxecuted by 
sentence of court-martial under Gen, But- 
ler was his companion and accessory 
the act, and both men truly deserved their 
fate 

The 


con- 


and 


to 


Count of Paris belongs to a brave 





}.petroleuses 


other | 


and .chivalrous 
what 


have 


nation, but I ennnot 
officers of the French Army 
if after the Commune, 
walking the streets of the 
women of the petroleuse 
upon their persons and 
but I am quite certain 
have sent them bouguc}s 
The uniform is quite 
symbol of national government 
To quote the odious epithet of 
given to Butler 


say 
may 

while 
City 

class 


done, 
peaceably 
of Paris, 
had spat 
uniforms; 
would not 
bonbons 

the 
fing 


their 
they 
and 
much 
the 
thesys 
comes 
heart 
thing 


as 


as 


Gen 
with 
If 


an illegrace from @ patriotic 


Gen. Butler had done no worse 





' rages, 


of our | 
| oblivion, 


a line of } 


the | 
| 
its 


lower 


than to suppress such unspeakable out- 
coming from people who lay great 
chivalrous sentiments, we might 


willing to pass him over in silence and 


stress on 


be 


that Prof. Fiske 
haste, and that 
his authorities with 
and that supreme 
special attribute 


It 
edited 
he neglected 
his customary industry 
which is the 
and conscientious historian. 
F. A. ROE, 
States Navy 
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Rear 
Washington, 


| The Short Stories of Mr. Quiller- 
Couch. 
New York Times Saturday Review: 
literature of the English people 
contribution than we in America 
in the fiction of Mr. A. 
particularly in his briefer 
sketches A recent re- | 
‘Delectable Duchy,” 
and his “I 
leaves me with an unusually 
of the certainty of point 
each of the many délightful 
brevities that make up these 
small volumes. In each we find struck out 
spark from flint some bub 
nevertheless poignant manifestation of in- 
| dividual life—not the or recondite 
| experience of cultivated men and women, 
| but oftenest the experience peculiar to 
primitive, simple life, one 


To The 
The 
rarer 


has 
a 
seem perceive 
T. Quiller-Couch, 
short and 


to 


stories 
reading of 
*‘ Noughts 


his iis | 


and Crosses,”’ Saw 
Three 
fine 

achieved 


little 


Ships,” 
sense 
in 
artistic 
evasive 


a 
elusive 
so 


impress 
with human 


to 


as 


touch 


} with 


| crats”’ 





inspiring sea,"’ I read this most depressing, 
yet heart-searching, of books, and found 
in the sunfft waters an antidote for its 
gloomy pages. 

And just here I take issue with your 
witty correspondent, and say that, while 
a volume of Tidbits or playing at ‘ Foxy 
Grandpa" with the children may be a 
delightful change after the day's dull, offi- 
cial grind, yet, when the yoke is cast aside 
and nature's thousand faces smile serenely 
around us, then is the time to plunge into 
the deeper waters of thought, and revel, 
with Emerson and Carlyle, “amid the 
immensities and eternities."" As for Ben- 
gon, I trust that he read “* Resurrection" 
from cover to cover, and took time to re- 
member that books like his ‘* Dodo" foster 
social conditions, which, Russianiged and 
brutalized, produce models for artist-re- 
formers of the Tolstol type. 

And Tolstui! Have his critics and re- 
vilera ever considered what an admirable 





novel of Russian life he might write if he 
would only lay aside for a moment his po- 
litical and religious spectacles? His very 
strenuousness renders his vision obliqne 
and destroys his of proportion. If 
I were master of a good Russian epistola- 
tory style [| would certainly write to the 
grand old excommunicate and ask him if 
In his declining years he would not lay 
aside his weapons long enough to tell us 
of the true Russias, and of the sound na- 
tional heart which beats beneath the auto- 
eratic and priestly shell. If Tolstoi would 
this sympathetically, lovingly, with 
the illumination and insight of true genius, 
another volume would be added to the 
hundred best books, and one which the 
most world-weary book reviewer might 
thrust into his side pocket as he boarded 
the train for his annual outing. 
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New York Times Saturday Review: 
London correspondent, in common 
several of his countrymen, seems to 
be much disturbed because Mr. Lane is al- 
leged to have announced that “* The Aristo- 
when still anonymous—was by 
‘the most beautiful woman in London.”’ It 
Mr. Lane ever did make any such an- 
nouncement, which may be questioned, as 
even publishers are not of everything | 
attributed to them, agitated para- } 
graphers might pause reflect that the | 
real author was not in London at the time, | 
had not been for nearly two years, so that 
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s 
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to 


so finely drawn as that 





with the author's sure 
instinctive nature 


of those 


These stories 
wrought bits 
French fiction (Mau- 
in which some 
attribute of individual life, is 
the form of a single intense 
In Mr. Quiller-Couch’'s stories 
ease of accomplishment that 
impartation of freshness; 


in general 
remind one polished, 
| of 


pass 


modern 
for instance,) 


art in 
ant’s, 
mood, 
forth 


some 
set in 
impression 
there an 
pleases by the 
his impressions of form and shade, 
of weather, the magical tint 
of small flowers, clear water moving swift- 
ly in littte streams, the feel of well-worn 
doorsteps—his impressions of all such 
m so first-hand and unsought, so almost 
to it were, not 
but one’s own experience 
If the function of art, at 
the hands of nature, to beget sensation, 
then Mr. Quiller-Couch’s service is to gen- 
within one the sensation of renewal, 
and ear and touch. And let me 
to mention in this my little 
enthusiasm that the author 
there is, 


is 
his 
colors, 
his suggestion 


see 


unconseious, as be, as a 
| communication, 
and possession. 


is 


| erate 
fresh 

fall 

of 


eye 

rec- 
lacks 
no senti- 


not 
ord 
however, 
but just 
of 


no seriousness; 
and true, in 


life, the 


ment, no neat saying 


betrayal of soul ms 

bit- 
loves 
their half- 


the finer 


intimate in, 
the 


the 


his tragedies of origin and setting, 
ter and the 
and hat of 
ious perception of the sacred, 
life--all with always 
suggestion of the effect 
in them, are set down in 
il or overfull of 
simply inev- 
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“Resurrection” as a Vacation 
Book. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
W. L. Alden, in one of his London letters, 
| say that E. F. Benson is reckless enough 
to dream of taking Tolstoi's ‘ Resurrec- 
tion’ with him for reading in the coun- 
try ind makes quite merry over a man 
going to the seashore for his one holiday 
the year" with any book “ that In the 
slightest degree compels him to think. 
Now, it just happened as [| ran my eye 
down the columns of this particular Satur- 
DAY REVIEW 
‘for my one yearly 
very “ Resurrection,” 
ored bindings, 


On the Jersey 
' 


in 


holiday,"’ and this 
with its flame-col- 
was strapped in my satchel. 
shore, ‘‘ where shouts the 


ff 


tale progresses. 


have been so played upon in fiction. 


** Of courage that can never be shaken, 
of loyalty that stands firm in the face of 
death, of endurance that is proof against 
savage hardships, and of homely wisdom that 
always has a proverb to fit the case in hand, 
D'ri is a character whom it is good to know. 
His many shrewd sayings would fill out a 
book of homespun proverbs, and they go far 
to give the touch of every-day truth that 
anchors this book per to the realities." 
San Francisco Chronicl 


‘Tt is difficult to conceive how a more 
satisfactory tale than ‘ D’ri and I’ could 
be written,— one more simple, direct, and 
generally convincing. Even its most start- 
ling adventures seem not exaggerated. And 
withal it is an Fit alm tr i lung: uplifting story of 





I was bound for the seashore | 


By IRVING BACHELLER, 


2 EBEN HOLDEN o@ 


There are few love-stories 


the description could not possibly apply to 
her; also that Mr. Lane doubtless had been 
carried away by the beauty of Lady Helen 
Pole—which nobody will refuse to acknowl- 
edge—and felt justified in speaking of her 
as the author until such time as her crea- 
tor should consent to make herself known. 
The lack of gallantry displayed by these 
paragraphs is astonishing. Most of them 
appear to be written by men, but for that 
matter I have encountered more petty spite 
from men in my literary career than from 
women, doubtless because more men haye 
tried and failed; and failure elevates the 
larger nature only. I am sorry to be called 
upon to assert that I had nothing to do 
with Mr. Lane's unique method of adver- 
tising my book, but this ebullition of malice 
compels it. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
New York, Sept. 23, 10901, 
sont 


A Dissenting Voice. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

To heay a book praised is pleasanter than 
to hear it condemned, but to hear “ The 
Crisis’ universally and indtscriminately 
praised and to know it has been for months 
the most, popular book in America, makes 
one and reflect. Does this book de- 
serve its popularity? WIll it live even five 
years? 

That it is readable and holds one’s in- 
terest by its excellent character drawing 
is undeniable, but will anybody assert that 
it is destined to become a classic, or deny 
that it is very hastily written? The copy 
1 read was printed with such speed that 
some of the pages were duplicated and 
twenty or thirty were omitted. While I 
disliked the duplicating of the pages, I re- 
gretted but little that any portion of his 
novel was left out. Just as the publishers 
have printed the book hastily and care- 
lessly, in the same manner has Mr. Church- 
{ll written his latest novel 

In the beginning the novel 
phalet Hopper, and one thinks, naturally, 
that he is the hero. Later, he ts dropped 
in favor of Stephen Brice, and one finds out 
afterward that Hopper is the villain. From 
what I could gather, from my im- 
perfect copy, Virginia Carvel becomes en- 
gaged to Stephen Brice while she is still 
engaged to her Confederate lover. Whether 
these exgmples themselves are of jmport- 
ance or not is immaterial. The novel reads 
as if written under pressure, and while it 
may live for a time because of the popu- 
larity of the author's “ Richard Carvel,"’ 
there is little in The Crisis’ that 
enduring quality. 
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grows in delicacy and subtlety of treatment as the 
It is long since the finer sentiments 


@ 


patriotism and of love.’’— Book Lovers’ 


Library Bulletin 


**No more vivid piece of writing has 
been done by any late author of fiction than 
the description of that bitterly contested 
fight, which settled once for all the question 
of supremacy on the Lakes.”— Boston 


Transcript, 


“ The breath and life of the book are its 
pervasive humot. You see the fun is 
—_ and of an innocent and kindly 

"— New York Herald. 


“A rugged philosophy, kindly humor 
and loyal devotion are charac teristic of the 
man D'ri. The book a y illustrated 
and artistically - St. Lowis Globe 
Democrat, 


bound.’ 
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BROOKLYN INSTITUTE. 


Lectures Arranged for the Fall 


and Winter Season. 


SST E preliminary announcements 
d of the Brooklyn Institute for 
the Fall and Winter season 
have just been made. The sea- 
son of active work begins on 
Thursday, Sept. 26, 1901, and 
closes on Saturday, May 31, 
1902. The number of anniversary addresses, 
lectures, exhibitions, and department meet- 
ngs open to every member ts 550, or about 
15 for each of the thirty-six weeks of the 
season, Twenty-six branches of the arts 
and sclences are represented in the present 
prospectus. To these it is now proposed to 
add a new section, to be devoted to ichthy- 
ology, in connection with the Department of 
Zoology. 

President Booker T. Washington of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School has 
been invited to make the initial address on 
Sept. 26, upon “The Education and the 
Citizenship of the Afro-Americans.” On 
Dec. 11 Prof. Josiah Rayce, Ph. D., LL. D., 
of Hervard University, will deliver a me. 
morial address on the late Prof. John 
Fiske, LL. D. The Hon. Frederick H. Gil- 
lett of Springfteld, Mass., will, it is ex- 
pected, deliver an address upon “ Charles 
Sumner” on Washington's Birthday, In ac- 
cordance with the provisions made by Au- 
gustus Graham, the first benefactor of the 
institute. 

During October and Névember there will 
be a course of six lectures on “ American 
Poetry " by Hamilton W. Mabie, L. H. D., 
LL. D., of New York. These lectures will 
be followed by a similar course upon the 
subject of ‘‘ English Literature,”’ by Prof. 
Henry Van Dyke, D. D., LL. D., of Prince- 
ton University. Brander Matthews, D. C. 
L., Professor of Dramatic Literature, Co- 
lumbia University, will be heard on “ The 
Development of the Drama” during Janu- 
ary and February, in a series of seven lect- 
ures thereon. Other lecturers in the gen- 
eral courses are Prof. Earl Barnes, M. &., 
of New York; Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, 
M. A., of the Department of Philosophy; 
John J. Walsh, M. D., of New York; Mr. 
Leon H. Vincent of Boston on “ Rep- 
resentative English Authors,” and Prof. 
Bliss Perry, M. A., editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, on “‘ Representative Novelists and 
Story Writers.” 

“The Progress of Democracy In Amer- 
ica’ iafthe theme that has been assigned 
to the Hon. St. Clair McKelway. LL. D. 
editor of The Brooklyn Eagle and member 
of the Board of Regents of New York State. 
The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D., ts 
also among those who are announced as 
participants in the series. 


‘Lhe present season will be marked like- 
wise by the return to the lecture platform 
ef l’rof. Franklin W. Mooper, M. A., the 
Director of the institute, who wil] give the 
Graham Foundation lectures on “ Fhe Evo- 
lution of the Earth" on Sunday evenings 
as below: Jan. 5, “ The Origin and Early 
History of the Earth”; Jan. 12, * The Be- 
ginnings of Life and of the Continents"; 
Jan. 19, “ The Age of Invertebrates "; Jan. 
26, “The Ages of Fishes and Reptiles"; 
Feb. 2, “The Ages of Hirds and Mam. 
mals"; Feb. 9, “The Age of Man. The 
Destiny of the World.” 

These lectures will form part of a series 
en evolution to be given during the year. 

There will be exhibitions of special col- 
lections «s follows: 

The exhibition of a collection of 480 pho- 
togravVures of the important works of art 
in the European art galilertes, under the 
joint auspices of the Brooklyn Art Associa- 
tion and the Institute, in the Art Galleries, 
Montague Street, during October, Novem- 
wer, and December. 

The department of micrcscopy will give 
its fourteenth annual exhibition of micro- 
seopical preparations and apparatus on Sat- 
urday evening, Feb. 15, at the Art Building. 

The department of. photography will give 
ite cleventh: annual exhibition of photo- 
graphic work and apparatus from Saturday, 
April 19, to Saturday, May 3, inclusive, in 
the Art Building, in Montague Street. 

The Tissot collection of paintings, Mlus- 
trating the life of Christ, has been placed 
on permaient exhibition at the Museum 
Building, and is open to the public at the 
hours and under the regulations governing 
the museum. 

The permanent exhititions of collections, 
illustrating the arts and sciences, are open 
to the public at the Museum Building, 
Eastern Parkway, and at the Bedford Park 
Building, Brooklyn Avenue, daily through- 
out the year. 

Phe purely scientific departments will 
be given their usual attention. Many con- 
ferences will be held in all of the depart- 
ments, and participation therein will be 
encouraged on the part of al) those inter- 
ested. 

A very attractive programme has been 
arranged by the Architectural Department. 
The Goodyear lectures will be continued, as 
heretofore, and along similar lines, espe- 
elally where their popularity has been 
established. This department will hold its 
fifth annual exhibition during April next 
im the new Museum Bullding that now ap- 
proaches completion. The Department of 

Fine Arts is. perhaps one of the most im- 
portant ones in the institute. It has made 
considerable progress since the iasuance 
of its last printed report. During the pres- 
ent season this department, in connection 
with the Brooklyn Art Association, will 
conduct eight courses of lectures, fully 
@lustrated by lantern photographs, many 
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Painters and Their Works,”’ by Miss Julia 
Osgood of Boston, and on “Art in the 
Mycenacan Age,” or, “‘ A Tour in the Land 
of Agamemnon,” by Miss M. Louise Nich- 
ols, B. A., of Farmington, Conn. The loan 
collection of paintings and other works of 
art will be continued throughout the year 
The department now has a large 
tion of photographs and lantern slides that 
are on view to those interested upon the 
making of proper application. 

The Department of Music is also one of 
the largest, if not the largest, of the in- 
stitute departments. Its announcements 
do not show any diminution in point of at- 
tractiveness over those of year 
Twenty-three humbers are required to tab- 
ulate the recitals, concerts, readings, lect- 


collec- 


last 


ures, and the like that have been arranged | ; 


by this department, which directly appeals 
to a very wide circle of patrons, both 
and out of the Institute. Mr. 
mann is among the artists whose 
appear as conspicuous attractions 
music lovers. On Nov. 1 a lecture on 
“The Bach Festival at Bethlehem” will 
be given by Mr. William J. Henderson, 
musical editor of THe New York Times. 

On Nov. 8 Mr. Charles de Kay, also of 
THE Times staff, will lecture on “ The 
Value of the Artistic Sense in the Arts and 
Crafts." 

In the Department of Pedagogy much at- 
tention will be given to “Child Study.” 
Those who are competent from being 
specialists in this field will be heard in the 
various branches wherein they are au- 
thoritative. Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper will 
conduct a series of conferences on “ Edu- 
cational Psychology,” during which chil- 
dren's occupations, pleasures, pets, nature 
study, and other pertinent themes will be 
considered, Manual training will have an 
exponent in the person of Principal Arthur 
Williston, Ph. D., of the Pratt Institute. 

The Riddle readings will be continued, 
with and without orchestral accompani- 
ment. “ King Lear” will be rendered for 
the first time in Brooklyn by Mr. Riddle 
this season. 

A special series of four illustrated lect- 
ures on “Animais I Have Known" will 
be given by Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson 
as per dates and subjects tabulated be- 
low: Oct. 19, 8 P. M., “ Wild Animals at 
Home and at Play"; Oct. 19, 8:15 P. M., 
“Wid Animals im Captivity ’’; Oct. 26, 8 
P. M., “The Personality of Wild Ani- 
mals"; Oct. 26, 8:15 P. M., “ Animal Minds 
and Animal Heroes.” 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman and Mr. Dwight 
L. Elmendorf, New York, and Mr. Burten 
Holmes of Chicago, and other old favorites 
will appear as lecturers before the De- 
partment of Photography. 


to 
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Mr. H. Delmar French, M. A., will repeat | 


his lectures on “ Journalism" in 
of thirty sessions, beginning on Oct. 15 

Courses of lectures especially for chil- 
Gren will be given under the auspices of 
the institute at the Children’s Museum 
The tecturers at this peint will be I’r 
R. Ellsworth Call, Ph. D., Curator; Mi 
Ella A. Holmes, B. S., Assistant Curator 
of the. Children’s Museum, and Miss Roth 
Cook of the museum staff. 

Science clubs have been formed d .c 
the past Summer, and a large amount of 
nature work has been done at the museum 
The Children’s Museum Library is availa- 
ble to the youthful students, and the plan 
and scope of this institute adjunct are such 
that its work is constantly expanding. The 
collections are made easily available fo 
teachers and their classes upon proper no- 
tice being given, so that the opening of the 
present season is full of the greatest prosit- 
ise. 





“Two and One.””* 


A charming collection of stories, as told 
by a mother to her little son and daugh- 
ter, is shared with us in “ Twe and One.” 
The “ Two" were the little folks and the 
“One” the story teller. They are such 
stories as any mother might “make up” 
in the evening or during a ramble in the 
weods. In none is there a flaunting moral, 
but instead a subtle appeal to the heart 
of the little listeners that seldom could fail 
to find a response. If some of the stories 
seem a trifle sad it is because of the yearn- 
ing in the mother-heart to call forth all 
that is humane and sympathetic and no- 
blest in her little ones, and of her inesti- 
mable love for and sympathies with them. 
So they are a varied collection, gay and 
thoughtful, as suggested by nature, sur- 
roundings and moods. Some are about 
fairies, and a few have the ring of a 
“true story.” They are alse told to please 
the little boy or girl, whose tastes differ 
the world over. Grown ups will enjoy as 
‘Teatly the repeating as will the young 
people the hearing of these delightful 
stcries. 

When the “Finale” is reached the 
mother will appreciate the feelings of the 
“One” when Ben discovers that he can 
read for himself, and “ won't have to wait 
for stories any more.” But the jealousy 
of the usurper and the feeling of loneliness 
disappear and there i satisfaction in 
knowing that together they have found 
amusement and profit, as may we, in these 
¥ttle tales. 


“Mr. Brown’s Letters to a Young Man 
Town,” by William Makepeace 


1849, and at once became very popular, It 
has been attempted in this limited edition 
to give the letters a form in all respects 
harmonious with their contents, and with 
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Dodd, Mead @ Company’s 
New Books—Now Ready 
By AMELIA E. BARR 


The Lion’s Whelp 


By AMELIA E. BarR, author of “A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” “ The 
Maid of Maiden Lane,” etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 

A romance having to do with the fortunes of far 
from London during the English Civil War The brings Oliver Crom- 
well, ‘‘ The Lion’s Whelp,” in close touch with the reader 
impression of his greatness of character not easily effaced. 


two families living not 


story 


and leaves a vivid 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Love Idylls 


By S. R. CROCKETT, author of 
** Cinderella,” etc. 412mo, cloth, 
f1.50. 


A portrayal of some of the varying 
phases of the “ divine passion,” a theme 
of which this old world has never 
grown weary and never will. The char- 
acters offer a great variety, but cannot 
fail to come close to the heagt of. every 
reader, since ‘all the world loves a 
lover."’ 


By CAROLINE DUER. 


| 
| 
| Unconscious 
Comedians 
| 
| 


By CAROLINE DUER. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 
They 
called 


place in 


were all members of the troupe 
Society and the action takes 
this country, on shipboard, and 
abroad. The characters are interesting 
and never lack the right word at the 
right time The book as a whole is 
bright and breezy In tone and an excel- 
lent antidote for a fit of the blues. 


By LUCAS MALET 


y of Sir Richard Calmady 


Romance. By LUCAS MALET (Mrs. ST. LEGER HA®RISON), author of 
**The Gateless Barrier,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A frankly realistic and modern romance, the scene of which is laid in the 
moorland and forest country of the northern part of Hampshire, in London, 
and in Naples. in incident, ends amid such 
sober and secure happiness as should satisfy the most exacting reader. 
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The long drama, though tragic 


Chatterton 


A BIOGRAPHY 


By Davip Masson, LL.D.’ 
Emeritus Professor of 
English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh 
8vo, cloth, net, $1.75. 


The Queen’s 


Comrade 
The Life and Times of 
Sarah, Duchess of Mark 
borough. By FitzGer- 
ALD MOLLOY, author of 
“Peg Woffington.” 2 
vols., Svo, illustrated, 
net, $6.5». 
The first Duchess of Mari- 


borough became the most 
intimate friend of the Prin 
cess Anne, ver whom she 
exercised the influence of a 
superior and extremely act 
ive mind. In this record 
her life pictures are given 
of the Courts in which she 
figured, the incidents that 
amused them, ar the char- 
acters that played impor- 
tant parts 


a Century Ago 


Letters written from the 
Cape of Good Hope 
(1797-1801) by the Lady 
ANNE BARNARD. Edited 
by W. H. WILKINS, M. A. 
8vo, cloth, net, $2.50. 


Mr. Wilkins, In his excel- 
lent memoir, shows that 
Lady Anne was one of the 
best known figures in the 
literary and social world of 
her day, and that shé had a 
romance in her life. Henry 
Dundas, afterward Lord 
Melvilie, won her heart, but 
lid mot marry her. Lady 
Anne remained Lord Mel- 
ville’s intimate friend until 
his death, and it was to him 
these letters were written 
They make good and racy 
reading. 


DODD, MEAD @ COMPANY, 


Publishers 5th Ave. & 35th St. New York. 


This ‘‘marvelous boy” 
was not only a true English 
poet of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, but also, compared with 
the other British poets of 
the time, was almost soli- 
tary In the possession of the 
highest poetic gift When it 
is remembered that he was 
but seventeen years old 
when he died, it is little 

onder that one looks back 

n and again on his brief 
with a kind of 
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NE of the best known of American literary men 
after having read the MS. of Mr. by he book, 
“With ‘Bobs’ and Kruger,” said: “ Although I 

know many books have been published about the 
Boer War, and that the world at large is ewhat 
weary of these numerous accounts, ISTRONGLY ad- 
vise you to publish this book, as it is not only a clear 
and graphic description of the condition which existed 
when the author was present and presents many facts 
not told by others, and is therefore of great historical 
value, but it is also a Narrative of True and Thrilling 
Adventure, enthralling even if the scenes were in- 
vented; entrancing even if fictitious and probably 
uwnsurp by any work of fictive adventure, not ex- 
cepting Defoe’s immortal ROBINSON CRUSOE,” 


Now Ready, 


With “Bobs” and Kruger 


By FREDERIC W. UNGER. 
Correspondent “‘ Londoa Daily Express,”’ ete. 
Ulustrated with over 150 Photographs taken by the Auther in the Field 
Crown Octave, Handsomely Printed and Bowad in Extra Cloth Binding 


Price $2.00 


Henry T. Coates @ Co., Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ee Masterpieces Sent Free. 
, to every reader of The New York Times who will mail us 
for postage and wrapping. two of the best after: 
the most famous lecture ever delivered in Amer 
are printed on deckle-edge paper, and are bound 
They are taken from our “Library of Modern 
B. Reed. Included with them is a splendid photogravure 
at the same timg full particulars. } 
to advance subscribers. 
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BOOKS AND MEN. 
In speaking of a recent pil- 


Mr. Hardy's grimage made by a party of 
‘Country. London gentlemen to Wessex, 


we took occasion to say, parna- | 


phrasing the remarks of one of them, that 
they “found that the Wessex country 


not intrinsically romantic and beautiful, 


but could only move as viewed through the | 


illusions produced by the novelist ''—that Is 
to say, through the literary art of Thomas 
Hardy. The passage was shown to this 
author by Mr. Clement Shorter, 
gentle remonstrance was penned to conse- 
quence: — 

This statement is 


KX 


rather unfair to Wes- 
sex, and, indeed, quite inaccurate, as will 
be evident when it is explained that the 
party of visitors did not go near the “ in- 
trinsically romantic’ spots imperfectly 
described in the novels, but, like almost 
all tourists, adhered for the most part to 
the London highway and the branch high- 
way passiny; through tt heath district, 
which is rather impressive and lonely than 
* romantic ” or “ beautiful.”’ Had they, for 
instance, visited Shaston or Shaftesbury, 
Bullbarrow, Nettlecombe Tout, Dogberry 
Hill, High Stoy, Cross in Hand, Bubb Down 
Hill, Toller Down, Wynyard’s Gap, and a 
dozen other such places for inland scenery, 
and the coast cliffs between Swanage and 
Lyme Regis for marine, such a remark 
could not have been made. But then, most 
of these spots lie miles out of the regular 
way, and few of them can be reached, ex- 
cept on foot. The pilgrims were not absent 
from London much more than twelve hours 


altogether, returning there the same even- | 


d it is utterly impossible to see the 
recesses of this county in such a manner, 
not to mention those adjoining. 

This is all right, but the passage on going 
the rounds of the London literary para- 
graphers became strangely changed, until 
its last appearance, the of The 
Academy, where such things arrive sooner 
or later, has mtributor to that 
periodical to Mr 
that his * America not more 
appreciative: 

I have been greatly 
graph of American origin regarding 
above, but I can well understand 
Thomas Hardy not seeing the humor of 
and being a little hurt and indignant; 
whole thing ts so characteristic of 
cousins, They come a gucsts. They 
grateful and appreciative, but their sta 
ard for natural beauty does not fay 
purely pastoral. They are al! for associa- 
tions, either with persons or with places 


ing 


in columns 
moved a <¢ 
sympathize with 
n guests "’ were 
amused at the para- 
the 
Mr. 


the 
our 
are 


or ’ 


few 
igo by an elderly 
to the Carlyle 
House Row, has brought forth 
everal Ictters which throw light upon 
the domestic affairs of the The 
had been Mrs. Car housemaid 
in the middle sixties he ws able to 
furnish the custodian the h se with 
letters written by Jane Carlyle to 
These letters with « 
with some explanatory data 
Mr. Al 
article 


2 > it made a 
A Housemaid of ‘ 


Carlyle. 
woman 


at 5 Cheyne 
ome 
Carlyles. 
woman lyle’s 
ind 
of 
some 
ith together 
ished by 
irivle, form an intere 


her rs 
fur 
xander C 
in The 

not look 


Sting 
mer Criti 


aterial of 


Of course 


h hi 
the 


for 
biographical 
correspondence 


ut such ft 


one does 


torical 


m mu 


or importance in 


maid 


and 
editor of 
bright humor 
all 
shtful 
The 


recaHe se ral of Carlvle'’s 


between a 
mistress, | the 
the letters 

and casy flow o 
that Mrs. C 
reading, 
servant 


visitors 


is, as 
The 


» which make 


remarks: 
convert 
iriy 
not w 


le wrote s 1 delig 


are here 
well 
Ruskin, I DD 
Dean Stanley, the 1 if 
others. Here 
characteristic $ elpag 
called Jessie, but 
Mrs. Broadfo 
I have written in 
an appointment at sme distance, and in 
great pain, you would not think of without 
being told!—that t!—-! wish she were 
dead! But I can’t shorten her days! be- 
cause—you see-my poor dear wee dog liked 
her! Weil! there she is-—and as long as 
she attends Mr. (. at his meals. (she 
doesn't care a snuff of tobacco for him at 
any other times!) so long will Mr. ©. con- 
tinue to give Wher b of meat and driblets 
of milk to the ruination of the s and 
hearthrugs!—I have ov and v again 
pointed out to him the stal she made 
but he won't believe them h ing 
And the dining room carpet was so old and 
ugly that it wasn't worth rows with one’s 
Husband about! Now, however, that nice 
new cloth must protected against the 
Cat-abuse So what | wish is that you 
shut up the creature when Mr > 

kfast, or dinner, or tea And i 3 

n her abs r $ it wa my 

desire Hie ha ne dea what a 
immoral, improper beast 
chief she dor 
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About two years ago 
Limited Editions Messr Houghton, Mif- 
from the > Ce. « 
im ocei 


Riverside Press. of 
1 \ 


nely made book 


ing even 
rwin, Tenn 
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most 
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great hurry, having 


be 


fish, 
what m 
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in limited edition These included 
Newell transla Michae 
Sonnets and Madr * Dr 
tion of the Rub nd TI 
‘Of Friendship vy book 
of print before cation, 


Selling at premiur Three 


Angelo's 
Brown's edi 


reau 


ivi 


character are be is 
first is Xav 
utour de 
with 


decorations 


this 
The 


Voyage 


er «ke Maistre’ 
will 


whi 


Frencl 


ma Chambre be 
the 


in 


sued text in ind with 


with 


engraved 


keeping 
eentury spirit. Th 

by Sidney L. Smith. The vi 
fine 


headpt« 


its eighteenth 
title p is 
ime W ilso 
portrait 
ime 
book 

Frothingham’'s transla- 
Letters Friend," 
is the English 
author greatly im- 
Matthew Arnoid, called forth 
his finest poems. The typography 
of the two volumes is dignified and simple, 
with but little use of ornament. The last 
volume, * Mr. Brow: Letters to a Young 
Man About Town, sketches of social 
life in London, ‘inimitable, wise, easy, 
playful, and worldly,’' and are said to be 
characteristic of Thackeray's humor and’ 


ill 
contain a phet 
tehed 
modern engraving I s ymnd 
Miss 


Obermann; 


avur ind 
of 


to be 


fine spec 


thus issued is 
of 
Senancour 


of an 


tior to a 


by first 
vereion 
pre 


two of 


who 


sed and 


are 


wv. . an oo ae 


—™ NEW Y 


was | 


and a | 


Hardy | 


it, | 


>| some of 


her | 


i in 


| 
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| insight. The typography of fifty years ago 
| has been chosen as a proper setting for 
| these letters. The volume will also con- 
| tain an old-fashioned title page; the bind- 
ing being of hand-made marbled paper 
These books are all designed by Bruce 
Rogers and printed at the Riverside Press 
under his supervision, Descfiptive circulars 
may be had upon application to the pub- 
lishers. 

os 

Mr. Julian 
arrives in 
few days 
Winter, is 


Ralph, who 
Julian Ralph's 
New Book. to spend 
bringing over 
the manuscript of a new novel, which 
/is rather original in plot and spirit. 
It tells of the adventures of a young Ger- 
man nobleman of great wealth, humor, and 
fondness for adventure Being engaged to 
| marry a girl chosen for him by his mother, 
jand feeling that he does not her 
may be tempted to slight his vows, he pur- 
chases a wedding ring, (after the German 
custom,) meaning to flaunt it in the faces 
of all young women who cast their eyes in 
his direction. 
proves to be bewitched and has the power 
to attract to him all marriageable women. 
From the instant he puts the ring on it be- 
| gins its mischfevous work, and leads him 
from one amusing or perilous adventure to 
another until a large bodk ts filled with his 
adventures. 

But this is merely the web of the story, 
and upon its network is embroidered an- 
|} other plot, serious in spirit, and dealing 
with the things that are out of joint in 
modern civilized conditiona 


Leal 
Essex 
the 


love 


Press 
of its 
“ Eras- 


House 
issue 


The Guild of Ths 


: ‘ announces 
Handicratt. thirteenth volume, 


Praise of Folly,’’ Sir Thomas Chal- 
s translation, (Elizabethan.) This will 
fron- 


mus’s 
loner 


; contain a set of illustrations, borders, 


| tispiece, and initials by William Strang, and | 


its 


a cloth cover in motley, designed by C 
Ashbee. This book will be limited In $ 
| to 200 copies, and can had for £3 
2: In view of the imminent destruction of 
the remaining 
London designed by Sir Christopher 
(owing the greed of r 
and the apathy of her citizens and church- 
men,) the Guild of Handicraft to 
hortl the Essex 


issue be 


few churches in 
Wren, 
to lliway companies 
propose 

y from House Pre 
portion of Parentalia which 
deals with the Hfe and architectural work 
oi the great master. Ther 
four tubular railway 
‘ Jiament which 
Church of St 
only 

im the 
ally 


Irsuc 


| that the 


are at present 


sche Par 
the 


the 


mes before 
to destroy 
Mildred, Bread Street, 
1 among the fifty-two de 
* Parentalia "’ which is 
unchanged and as it left 
Wren. The “ 
beloved of arch but 
the general public. It 
been reissued since its publication in 
by Christopher Wren's 
present issue will be edited by 
| R. Ashbee, and will be illustrated by about 
forty reproductions by members of 
1 ion Survey Committee of the few city 
remaining of the original fifty- 


threaten 
chur cribed 
still 
the 

Parentalia 
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hands of 
Sir Christopher 
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ects, is 


little has 
never 
17 


The 


Sir grandson 


Mr. C. 


ches 
two, or 
threatened with de This 
will be 
the Cellinl, and is to be had at £& 3s. 
hundred have been reserved 
may be had from 
100 William Street, 


struction volume 
Onc 
coples 
which 
Buckley & Co., 


| York 


| America 
New 


ae 

The 

Recent American for 
Ex Libris, 


Cornhill 
September will be 
found unusual value 
for all who are interest- 
ites, either 
to obiaia 
personal The 
with a paper on recent 
American ex libris by Wilbur Macey Stone, 
tc king up especially the work of the newer 
ind little-known designers all over the 
country. The portion of the book 
reproductions made directly from 
the original blocks—thus doing their de- 

igners full justice—of about twenty recent 
} Arnerican Ss plates, the work of the 
men aml women treated in Mr. Stone's 
paper. He says that in our usual 
we are taking up the fashion of bookplates 
in a headlong way 
Indie ink In 
who cannot 
thel it 
constantly 


signers 


Booklet 


of 


collectors or 
hints 
plates. 


ed in bockp! 


from a desire 


as 
toward 
selection of 


spen suggestive 


second 


contains 


proc 


a pen, and, alas, many a one 
is making bookplates."’ Never- 
true that there 
number good 
ind women, many of 
remain amateurs, but 
strong and well worthy of 
{ The paper 
comments on the plates shown and 
ality identity of their 
of whom will be entirely 
eral public The 

of several good women designers, 
aid to be fairly 
the best recent process 
could hardly be said 
wisdom of having made all repro- 
from the original blocks. Toe 
nt American books on bookplates 


is equally is a 


growing of de- 


both men 


Whom ar ind will 


whore work is 


pr rvation brief 
the 
makers, 
to the 


include 
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on 
pet ana 
many new 


reproductions 


whole, 
of 
much 


nd, as a 
ntative 


Too 


may ve 
repre 

| work 
to the 
ductions 


many rec 


have contained such poorly made reproduc- ! 
that but little idea of the beauty of | 
plates could be gathered from a glance | 


tior 


the 


over their pictures. 


A new barrack-room 
ballad, appropriately fllus- 
trated by Gordon 
Grant, is contributed by Rudyard Kipling 
to the October McClure. It is called “M 
I,"’"—that is to say, mounted infantry, and 
is dedicated to that branch of the service 
South Africa. It is true that the lines 
have something of the Kipling swing to 
them and that his Imagery is as attract- 


A New Ballad 
By Kipling. 
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this city in a | 
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ive as ever, and yet there seems to be 
lacking the old-time music, together with 
a lack of words that are musical. Here 
is a sample: 


I wish my mother could see me now, a- 
gatherin’ news on my own, 
When I ride like a General up to the scrub 
an’ ride back like Tod Sloan 
Remarkably small on my ‘orse’s 
let the shots go by. 
We used to fancy it risky once 
(Called it a reconnaissance once,) 
Under the charge of an orf'cer once, 
But now we are M. L.! 


neck to 


that is the 
word you must say 
When you want men to be 
one and a penny a day. 
are no dollar Colonials—we 
‘ome-made supply; 
Ikonas! 


Mausered for 


We are the 


Ask for the 


*Number from First to Sixth, according 
to taste and service of audience. 


ne 
The results of the Har- 
riman expedition to Alaska 
are about to be published 


by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
co-operation of the Washington 


“Alaska’’ and 
Harriman 
Expedition, 


with the 


Academy of Sciences, in an elaborate work | 


bearing the title, ‘ Alaska: Its Natives, 
Birds and Animal Life, Trees and Flowers, 
and Resources.’ A scientific expedition to 


| Alaska or to other far corners of the earth 


is ever a matter of universal popular inter- 
est, yet never has a popular report of one 
been so seriously undertaken as that of the 
Harriman Alaskan expedition The pub- 
lishers have nearly ready what they believe 
to be the finest example of American book- 
devoted to a work of scientific 
travel and exploration ever put forth. The 
expedition, too, was one of the most re- 
markable in this country’s history. Mr 
Edward H. Harriman chartered a vessel 
and made it 


of fogs, glaciers, volcanoes, seals, and gold, 
Accompanying them were artists who ex- 
cel in nature subjects and literary men in- 
ee 





possible for twenty-five eml- | 
} nent scientists to go together into the land 





ey 


terested in nature and science. Thus were 
made possible the interesting reports and 
the lavish use of colored illustrations repre- 
senting birds, animals, flowers, and so on, 
all reproduced from oil paintings and draw- 
ings made at the inspiration of the mo- 
ment. John Burroughs writes the story of 
the expedition, which is to comprise one- 
third of the volume. 


Mrs. Meynell, whose new 
volume of poems is announced 
for early appearance from the 
press of John Lane, arrived in 
New York last week on the St. Paul, en 
route for California and Mexico. It is her 
intention to deliver one lecture of an hour’s 
length in San Francisco and in certain 
American colleges. The subject is ‘“ The 
Transition Period in Poetry from the Sev- 
enteenth to the Eighteenth Century.” 
There is no doubt that American life and 
scenery seen through the eyes of the au- 
thor of “ The Rhythm of Life” will have 
a peculiar interest. Articles on this theme, 
we are assured, will appear in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, in the columns of which Mrs. 
Meynell wrote a weekly “ Autolycus.” 

*.*W. C. Brownell will furnish an essay 
on Carlyle for the October Scribner. It 
is time for a fair and well-balanced esti- 
mate of the man and writer, now that the 
dust raised by the Carlyle controversy has 
quite subsided, and we are sure that Mr. 
Brownell is capable of giving such an arti- 
cle. It will form one of his group of 
literary essays, which has considered the 
work of Arnold, Ruskin, George Elliot, 
Thackeray, and George Meredith. These 
essays will appear in book form some time 
in October with the general title of “* Vic- 
torian Prose Masters,’’ and there is no 
doubt that the volume will be a source of 
the keenest intellectual pleasure and stim- 
ulus to all lovers of the great literature of 
their own time. 
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THE VICTORS 


Robert Barr’s Masterpiece. 


THE 
GREATEST 
POLITICAL 
NOVEL 


ORIGINAL 


ENGROSSING 
WITTY 


“To the victors belong the spoils” 
ASTIRRING STOL.Y OF A “BOSS” AND OTHERS. 


Dashing and eventful as a tale of knight errantry, it isso thoroughly modern as to 


utilize in its machinery the operation of a metropolitan department store, 


the stealing 


of a Railway Franchise, and the rise to power of a Tammany Hall leader. 
Patrick Maguire, big, brawny, and smooth of tongue, early decides that there is a 


good thing for him in the big city, and he starts after it. 


the big “Boss” by methods that are 
initiated—is Mr, Barr’s theme. 


Another ‘‘live issue’ treated by Mr. Birr is that of ‘Christian Science.” 


How he succeeds—becoming 


nown to be practical and practiced by the 


The 


work has a climax, whose strength has rarely been equaled in modern fiction. 
12mo, C-oth, $1.50. 


(Ready Monday.) 


THE SECRET ORCHARD 


BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


The new novel by the authors of “ 


DRAMATIC 
THRILLING 
FASCINATING 


The Pride of Jennico,"’ ete. 
A STORY OF ARISTO- 
CRATIC PARISIAN 


LIFE 


The leading male character is the Duc de Cluny, a descendant of the 


royal Stuarts. 


He is depicted as a typical Stuart, full of power to win the 


ardent love of men and women, but easy-going, weak and inclined to 


personal indulgence. 


His wife, Helen, is an American girl. 


These two, with Joy, a young 


girl whom the Duchess wishes to adopt and whose life has been strangely 
interwoven with theirs, are the principal characters in the book. 
The plot is very romantic, the story is full of movement, and the 


main situation highly original and striking. 


The dialogue is delightful 


reading, and among other things contains a discussion of the Dreyfus 


case and the Charity Bazaar Fire. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Tilustrated by Chas. D. Williams. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 
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LONDON LETTER. 
wer 


Written for Tom NEw YORK Times SaTuR- 
DAY REVIEW by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN, 
aa ONDON, Sept. 18.—The pub- 
| Ushers of a certain new novel 
have hit upon a new idea in 
the way of advertising. They 
have printed upon the blue 
paper wrapper of the book a 
collection of extracts which 
are expected to catch the eye of the loiterer 
near a book stall, and to induce him to buy 
the book. This advertising novelty reminds 
one of the samples of tea which tea mer- 
chants distribute free of cost, but it lacks 
the efficacy of the latter method of adver- 
tising. A sample of tea left at a front door 
is sure to fall into the hands of some one, 
and if it proves to be good it will very 
probably lead to the purchase of a sub- 
stantial quantity of tea by the house- 
holder. But the sample sentences printed 
on the wrapper of a book will not be read 
by persons of ordinary courage. To take up 
a book and read the good things printed 
on the wrapper, and then to put the book 
down without buying it, is something that 
most people would shrink from doing with 
the eye of the bookseller upon them. What 
is really needed in order to make the sam- 
ple sentences system successful is to print 
the samples in gigantic type on bill boards, 
to be carried about the town by “sandwich” 
men. 
°° 
Novels seem to be growing in length. 
There is ‘ Sister Teresa,”’ ‘‘ The Ternal- 
ity,”” and Lucas Malet's new book. These 
three are certainly the most noteworthy 
novels of the present season, and not one 
of them contains less than 250,000 words. 
In fact, nearly all the novels which have 
attained to notoriety during the last three 
years have been inordinately long. Why 
it should take a modern novelist twice as 
much paper in order to write a story as 
Balzac required 1 fail to see Doubtless 
the public must like long stories or it would 
not buy them It has hitherto been the 
opinion of publishers that 80,000 words 
would be the best length for a novel, but 
the publishers are clearly wrong. Nothing 
under 200,000 words will satisfy the 
average novel reader, and the longer a 
novel is the more willing he seems to be 
to buy it. Probably he has a vague idea 
that in paying six shillings for 250,000 words 
he is getting more for his money than he 
would get if he paid the same price for 
80,000 words. The average novel reader 
is a curious person, and the time will 
probably come when he will insist upon 
buying his novels by the yard and paying 
for them strictly in accordance with their 
length. 


Mr. H. Maurice Berkeley wrote a letter 
the other day, in which he claimed the au- 
thorship of several lines that have always 
been attributed to the late Mr. J. K. Ste- 
phens and were, in fact, published by Mr. 
Stephens as his own. Why “J. K. 8.” 
should have been willing to publish as his 
own things which Mr. Berkeley wrote does 
not seem very clear. Neither does one see 
precisely why Mr. Berkeley, if he is capable 
of writing the best lines hitherto attributed 
to-“J. K. 8." has not long ago earned a 
reputation at least as widespread as that of 
“J. K. 8." No sooner had Mr. Berkeley 
laid claim to the authorship of the lines in 
dispute than some one wrote a letter point- 
ing out the remarkable similarity between 
an article which appeared some time ago 
in an Australian paper and one written by 
Mr. Berkeley which appeared subsequently 
im The Morning Leader. Mr. Berkeley has 
defended himself against the charge of 
plagiarism in the latter case, and I am 
inclined to think that his defense is a good 
one. But the question of the authorship 
of the good things hitherto supposed to have 
been written by “J. K. 8." still remains 
open, and it is to be feared that Mr. Berk- 
eley has done himself no good by opening it. 

o,° 

The English Ilustrated Magazine has 
changed hands again, and will henceforth 
be published by Fisher Unwin. The sale 
of magazines has always been a mystery to 
me. If a magazine is a good property, why 
does the proprietor sell ft, and if it is not a 
good property, why does any one buy it? 
Nevertheless certain magazines are fre- 
quently bought and sold. I do not know 
how many times The Idler and The Lud- 


also known various proprietors, and has 
apparently never received the support that 
it has frequently merited. I hope that in 
the hands of Mr. Fisher Unwin it is to en- 
ter upon a new and prosperous career. 

°° 


I hear that Mr. Barrie is at present in 
very delicate health He has never been 
strong, but latterly his symptoms have be- 
come more serfous. However, literary men 
who are not in robust health live long. 
Stevenson ought to have died, according to 
the doctors, half a dozen times between 
his twentieth year and the actual year of 


still writes as well and as veluminously as 
. I have little fear that Mf Barrie's 
illness will deprive us of the pleasure of 
reading new books by him for many 
te come. es 
_ 


Mr. Anthony Hope, in his 


% NEW YORK. SAT 


have clearly failed to prove their case. As | 
@ rule, law, like seamanship, is always 
wrong in novels. But Mr. Hope happens 
to be a barrister. and he has, it {s under- 
stood, taken great pains to make no mis- 
take in presenting the legal aspect of his 
hero’s I have ubt that he ts | 
entirely right in what he has written, but 
even if he were not, it would be a matter 
of small consequence, Accuracy in mat- 
ters of law would be fatal to scores of nov- | 
els, and to nearly nine-tenths of all melo- 
dramas. The belief that the 
of real estate vests in any one who may 
come into the possessi f “ papers ’’ lies 
at the foundation of plays without number. 
Substitute accuracy for this 
and what would become of the Anglo-Sax- 
on stage? 


case. no d 


ownership | 


conv 


*.* 

. 
Among forthcoming books is “ Lepidus 
the Centurion,” by Mr. Edwin Lester Ar- 
nold. It is to be a story of Rome in the 
days of the Caesars, and it is to be heped 
that Mr. Arnold will prove that he possesses 
a better knowledge of old Rome than Mr 
Caine possesses of modern Reme. It would 
be absurd to judge a book solely by its 
title, but ‘“‘ Lepidus the Centurion" brings 
up dreary ghosts of so-called classical 
stories, from which we suffered in 
our college days. Nevertheless, it may | 
prove to be very readable. There were 
some hundreds of thousands of people who 
found “Quo Vadis” intensely { 
and perhaps Mr. Arnold intends to 
the success of that well-known book. 

o,° 


interesting 


rival 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason is also to give us a 
novel, entitled ‘‘Clementina,”’ early ‘his 
Autumn. Then, of course, there is to be | 
Mr. Kipling’s “‘ Kim,’’ concerning which I | 
have not yet heard a single person speak | 
who did not like it exceedingly It is} 
evidently nearing its end as a serial, and 
when it is published In book form we shall | 
undoubtedly be told that it has no plot. | 
Apparently it has none, but when was the | 
eternal decree made that every story must 
have a plot? It is true that to write a 
story without a plot, and to make it seize 
and keep the attention of the reader, is | 
something which probably no man but 
Mr. Kipling could accomplish, but se iong 
as he has accomplished this, what rubbish | 
it would be to complain that “ Kim" has | 
no plot! 

o,° 

Mr. Robert Barr is soon to publish a new 
novel dealing with Tammany and its ways 
Mr. Barr is a Scot, and he lives in Eng- | 
land, but he writes American steries which 
are full of the spirit of the soil. That is | 
to say, he knows America and Américans 
thoroughly, and it is difficult for any one | 
who reads his books to believe that he its 
not an American of Americans. 

o,° 

Lucas Maletis new book is to be called 
“The History of Sir Richard Calmady.” 
I have slightly skimmed an advance copy, | 
and fancy that it is going te prove the 
best book she has yet writtea. It is, how- 
ever, too important a book te be written 
about after skimming only, and by next 
week I shall have read it, and shall be 
prepared to write about it by the time it is 
published. W. L. ALDEN. 


The Cup Reaces.* 

Mr. Robert Howard Russell has issued a 
remarkably handsome volume entitled ‘’The 
Cup Races.” Its contents are a series of 
pictures of important incidents in the win- 
ning and defense of the now histeric trophy 
of the yachting supremacy of the seas. The 
pictures are the work of Mr. L. A. Shafer, 
who has long enjoyed the distinction of 
being one of the most successful of {!us- 
trators of events of this sort. But it is sel- 
dom that the illustrator has the opportunity 
to preduce such finished work as that found 
in this attractive book. Some of the pictures 
are India ink drawings and some pen and 
ink, but all are characterized by spirit and 
fidelity to the atmosphere of yacht racing. 
In general they are historically accurate, 
but a few minor defects in this respect will 
not mar their value as interesting records 
of our great aquatic triumphs. 4 

The printed text accompanying the pic- 
tures is only sufficient to act as_a memo- 
randa of the incidents delineated by the ar- 
tist. The reproductions of the artist's work 


lovers of beautiful bibliography as well as 


by lovers of the princely sport of the ocean. 
_ acne cman earner mera tthe mye 


“When a Witch Is Young.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Could ft be possible in any way to deter- 
mine the author of “When a Witch Is 
Young,” by 4-19-69? This being one of the 
best of Colonial stories the writer has ever 
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IS Now ready. 
The New Novel by DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR, 


Author of 


RALPH MARLOWE. 


A charming historical romance of the War of 1812, of the 
times of TECUMSEH, and TENSKWATAWA THE PROPHET, 

At the instigation of the English, Tecumseh attempted to 
form a confederacy among the Western tribes, which was de- 
feated by the hasty action of his brother, THE PROPHET, 
during the absence of the former, resttlting disastrousiy for the 
Shawnee Indians in the famous BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE 

Romance is happily blended with the historical, and pathos 
is supplied through the trials and unhappy fate of the early hero- 
ine of the book, while the beautiful ward of Prophet, the real 
heroine of the story, will keep the reader in keen expectancy 
until the closing chapter. The book also has a counterpart o 
Jep Tucker, the yarn-spinner of ‘‘RALPH MARLOWE,” in 
the veteran hunter, Joe Farley, with his quaint provincialisms 
and drollery. 

Handsome cloth binding, go!d stamped, 12mo., $1.59. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


. Published by 


The Saalfield Publishing Company, Akro1, Ohio. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PUBLICATION 


=. ™ 
Mulligans 


A NOVEL 
By 
Epwarp Harri3AN 


The New York World says: ‘ Mr. 
Harrigan gave to his Mulligan dramas 
the most distinctly typical character 
plays which have ever been seen on the 
native stage. They were studied and 
displayed straight from the life of New 
York and their popularity was unbounded. 
His book is one of the most generally 
interesting of the new season's output.” 

it is a marvelously entertaining novel, 
possessing a keenness of wit and humor 
unsurpassed by any recent work. Ali the 
characters siand out, as true to life, as nat- 
ural and as vivid as if portrayed by Dickens, 


r2mo. Cloth bound, Ilusirated. Price, $1.50 
G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, PveLisHERS. NEW YORK 


WHEN THE LAND 
WAS YOUNG 


A Stirring Colonial Romance. By LAFAYETTE McLAWS 
With Six Drawings by WILL CRAWFORD. Price $1.50 


NEW YORK TIMES 
A MAIDEN oem the ready tongue and 


2 rw brav of Monsieur Beaucaire, 
t ov i 
athe overmbeiming tena 


and constancy, is not so 

in fiction, that one can forget Antoinette 
Hugnuenin, heroine of Lafayette McLaws’ 
¥ the Land Was Young.’” 
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stage business. As for scenic beauty, it the eighth day of the month. The children their elders begged them to re- 
Snewli ‘ rre rg - ane sember that the “ big-framed, benevolent- 

xtravag: stretch of the | English had a great advantage over | ™°™ , 
requires no extravagant stretc ; browed man they looked on as he limped 
| #long Princes Street was Sir Walter Scott.” 
= . resulted if Dr. Watson had thought of | from England, while the French had | Or we find a slightly older generation tell- 
e New Bork Times Drumtochty as a “ set in five” with pro been marching wearily back from their | !ne of the strong impression made upon 


\ 
s on . > vy 1" ~— 4, | them by ve i yassing ance 4 i 
TURDAY REV LEW file rocks and cut drops. } fruitless war in Russia. The French | pessapsrice &; mn a passing glance at this 


imagination to picture what would have | the French, for they had come fresh 


a The aa rives best when it stays | were so worn out with their continual 
OF BOOKS The novel thrives bes » E | A great claim to distinction offered in 
AND ART ; | close to nature’s heart, while the stage | marching, day after day, that the bat- | recent Scotch obituaries is often based 


- demands a nicety of constructive joiner | tle was hardly a fair one; also many had | upon the fact that the subjects of these 


SUPPLEMENT TO ; work quite foreign to the free and spon- | died on the way, leaving, the remaining | sketches lived in what Prof. Masson calls 


e Edir ire if . ‘ . weave 

NEW YORK TIMES “i | taneous Hterary method. For the novel] army very small. However, there is no | tn . some, pve waes'tn ie ear eal 
addresses itself to neither the eye nor the | doubt the Duke of Wellington would | be, the Edinburgh of Sir Walter Scott,” 
ear, as the stage does, but wholly to the] not have won so marvelous a victory | 2nd had seen and speken to or known in- 
fancy. And it is not compelled, as the | had it not been for his courageous efforts — ately that great master of romance. 

’ | Dr. W. F. Skene of Edinburgh, who died 
‘yout ten years ago, was one of Scott's 
| pression. One may read his novel at his| for the charge of the Light Brigade. | intimate friends. Bishop Davidson sald 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 28, 1901.- 20 PAGES. } leisure, and the art of the author will] After the battle followed the Hundred | of him It stirs one’s pulse to think of 
| | our friend as a welcome guest under the 

. . | ql . | hospitable roof of Abbotsford, or to picture 

‘LIBRARY WEEK Pade | the heart of the action which he has laid Waterloo was called the Hundred | to ourselves the great Magician of the 

An attendance this week of about one | iside this afternoon. But in the theatre | Days’ Fight ‘ ° * What made it! North leaning on the arm of the younger 
the | ™an as the two walked together by the 


of the Yarrow 


stage is, to make a single connected im- ind splendid motto. The war is noted 





to-morrow morning lift him back into] Days.” 


hundred and seventy-five persons at the | the whole history must be told between | worse was that it had been raining 
U ' 


. ae ibr: |g: P 30 g efore, an e grass wet, % 

annual meeting of the New York Library 8:30 and 11 night befor ind the grass was V and ent Duke of Buccleuch is very 

Association, reported elsewhere, speaks j In building his play the dramatist must | many a cold and died By this ! prou f fact that he has shaken hands 
| often sacrifice niceties of the story to] great victory the Duke of Wellington | with 8 wl was his grandfather's in- 
| } | timate ier nd the “Lay of the 

5 or Thia ots resents | the larger general results, and there is | received the name of ‘Iron Duke’ which : 
library work This total rep | é | . . : sit ‘ written by Scott for 
twice the number of persons who were | no fault to be found with his doing so means an hero of one hundred fights 


impressively of widespread interest In 


grandmother. 


present at the meeting last year, when | Crudities and angles which would be in- | It will be noted that the “ war’ ng, the Rev. 


the attendance was the largest in the | tolerable in a piece of literary art may | Waterloo is confused, in the t - reder su ‘ chool at Edge- 

count, with the battle of New leans, or town, well remembers Maria 

bringing her guest, Sir Walter 

§ visit the school—‘ A huge man in 

librarians represented, but the chiefs of | to our cherished ideals, as was done in| 18th. Another gentleman shows equal | styl build, somewhat lame, with his 
| 


history of the association, now eleven be tolerated on the stage. But so long | 
years old Not alone were New York | as the playwright does no actual violence | which was fought on the Sth of January, 


some of the most prominent institu- the case of the unfortunate dramatiza familiarity with Anglo-American history J massed upon his forehead.” 
is still living in what Lord Rose- 
this Kdinburgh so sacred and 
| an old man, Mr. George 
schools and colleges had begun the new rial in places where it has been prepared | North Pole in a_ balloon. Sut their oal, v F present on the evening 
| 


tions in distant parts of the country. | tion of “Vanity Fair,” we may the! by the statement that “ Major André” 


Occurring as the meeting did just after rather thank him for seeking his mate-! jost his life in an attempt to reach the 


for him at least with artistic care and | own heroes are not much better known, | er \ cknowledged his author- 


~~ : hi ) . erley Novels, making them 
ae ince we are informed that sor 


year’s work, when many librarians 


could not get away, the large attend- | loving study. H would certainly work of the “Great Un- 
ul 


ance becomes still more impressive. more admirable if he invented his sto George Gordon was killed at Cartoor , * distinctly remembers the 
It will be seen from the topics under | ries, but, lacking originality, let him | oO» the whole. the mild judgment he The) if enthusiasm aroused on that occa- 
| 


take the goods the gods provide him examiner is justified: “ Once in a hun ; At Abbotsford, two years later, Mr 


a ies : a } | , had the pleasure of playing Scotch 
widening still further the usefulness of | Fer the reading public the original pack dred times the result is comic: the other : 


discussion what plans were laid for 





Walter, who was greatly pleased 
libraries. Most important of these, per- | 48¢ remains intact. | ninety-nine times it is merely saddening, 


haps, was the establishing of “ library | and forces the examiner to the conclu- | 1 Bowden, in Roxburyshire, four old 

at a , aoe Satanic iy ll living who remember Scott 
institutes,” through which greater effi- | TEACHING THE TEACHERS. sion that those who display such vague well i Hawick lives an old man, 
ciency will be secured in the libraries | Our English friends occasionally in- | "°5§ and inaccuracy of thought and such 1 tut ord, who one Hogmanay 


nabi , - \ le y nn re e! . rding.”’ These yout ** puis. 
of towns and villages where, at present, dulge—not always gently—in cfhment inability to use their own language ¢ i a gz : The . 7 a gu 
rahi Foo ‘ - | : call at Abbotsford, anc 1eTre sang 
i ive 2 ds > *val steps | | but ill-equipped for the task of educ: 4 
primitive methods often prevail. Steps | . the unfortunate influence of our pub- juippec Seats Whe Stam” on eee thus Oe Staiean 
ing others.” I ws edad 0) row . = 
lic schools in producing what they are 8 rewarded them with a crown. Mr. Ruther 


j ford often watched Scott trimming the trees 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. {in his plantations, ar . ‘He was aye 


commonplace instruction. It is the no- ; n | kindly in his manner and fond of children 
. rentle erestec wren i 
tion of these critics that better schooling} “~ 8entleman interested in French it 


were also taken to secure greater pub- 


licity in all towns where libraries exist, pleased to regard as a dead level of 


rious collections, and thus to draw with- and animal 


in the influence of the libraries a larger erature recently applied to one of the \ we go wl th 1ese memories of 


on a more limited scale prevails in thei . 2 
number of people. most experienced and prosperous dealers | ' ) ) 2 lady who remem- 
in French bool n on f r pri Sir Walter her 
I e ooks I me « our prir I 

mind is the better for it and that the . ot phic, aint be ects Pe aay 3 
cities for a copy of a work on the poe 


happy land; that the tone of the general 


as to the work and resources of the va- | 
\ 
| 
| 
} 


Some weeks ago there was printed in 
THe SATURDAY Review a detailed state- ints with whom 


National life which depends so closely j ' t ’ 
Villon, by M. Paris. It is the latest of | he ca in cont » find always the 


ment of the vast sums of money which, on public intelligence is sounder. But It 


be seen in| # Series by competent critics and biog 


veneration for the man 


I } I [Fe , P to show a kindly spirit 
re rs oO e ef French masters, ‘ : 
England that whether our system gives raphers on the chiet 1a | is ve I ' t casual eting: or, as 


and is spoken of in the highest terms by . , t ‘ ilways canty; 


in the previous year, had been given by has of late years come to 


individuals in this country to libraries, 
the total rising to more than fifteen | +). much or not, theirs certainly gives 


millions of dollars. Many of these giv- the London press. He was informed by | *!™« id cr c 1 old man still living, 


z . futher was gardener 
‘ the dealer that neither this nor any of - 
tension of public schooling has arisen in - : anaes sien: ' | tsford, well remembers Scott pat- 


the series was kept in stock. “It does 


too little. A strong demand for the ex 
ers no doubt had some distinct notion of 


the zealous and intelligent work which his pockets 


not pay to keep them,” said this intelli- | wit! l und saying Now, be a gude 


all classes, and an attempt is making to 
ms ans ¢ » dc ,r They r P " ‘ . 
Mavarians are doing. They ought to have bring all schooling within Governmental : ste bisa , hth 
: : .| gent and very well-informed dealer. | ‘ . b no on, who died on 
supervision and to obtain a_ higher t} nir mae of 


of the century, entered 
r >» fs ; - : Pee f ‘ fe should like t ffer works « hi | : 
No one familiar with the library as standard. In the course of this attempt We should like to off rks of this rvice t Abbotsford at the time when 


still more. 





sociations which have now been formed sort, but they do not sell.” | "i : l 


there has been instituted a series of ex- d ’ o d heertu pte 
in many States as bodies working apart iminations of teachers. An account of On the counters of the shop in ques Dro ge eect: - sne often 
* . an . 2 4 oe " ¢ ore ere large imbers p Ont yt b ire 1 seeing 
from the large National body known as the revelations of some of these exam! tion there were large numbers of French | *! . ! ~ 4 
the American Library Association, can nations in regard to the ideas.of history books. Many of them were illustrated 
sh duo. P r “ais — Ti 1e € sare extremels < 
fail to see with what wisdom and devo | prevailing among teachers already en- Some of them wer xtremely attra 
reve =. % , aC S é eat A - 
j fol ogTrapny anc $ atior 
tion these large sums of money will be gaged in their profession is given in The in form, typography, and illustrat 
, t I > wo kK 
made useful to the public. We kno, London Spectator by one of the exami Many of them e works 
not how well informed Mr. Carnegie and ners It is very curious reading, and high a indard as most 
other beneficent citizens may be in these hope that it would be impossible to There was, however, a certain | 
matters, but they ought to find special | match in any examinations of like grade age—what in English books would 
satisfaction from any knowledge the among the teachers of haven vatia very large percentage—of novels 
‘ I is e eat € 3 aetl ( i 
may secure Librarians do not travel | aie tales and sketches that were the r 
far, nor do they spend a week of time,| eter ey a of pleasant or refined or even 
‘ y | ‘ le errors made i ari i , ; 
in discussion of the most practical and I civad> aniotent: “Slstord and: talkin Such as the sti was, it is obvious 
j ete : . . t \ s iteé ‘ e de < of = 
important problems th: rise in their ome OF the atewers to questions felat-1- wa uited to the demand of its 
work, except through a in their | ng to events of great importance in the numerous purchasers, who, it was 
calling, which modest | ; certained, were not Franco-Ameri 
: . | career of England during the past cent 
pecuniary rewards “ ! 2 . ‘ but Amer s; of either sex who 
. | ury or two, the grotesque failure to 
describe as consecration | r French. 
; | sp the meaning of what the teachers - 

I 6 Any one who has had a chance to 

must have studied, and what they w 


THE NOVEL AND THE PLAY. actually trying to teach, is striking. One 


| teacher, in reply to the request to 


spect the shelves of the book 


Paris can testify that this is not 


The production of plays made from curate cription of the stock 

more or less popu novels goes forward three great Ministers of Geot fered There are many 
Thir wrote * Glads e : 

at the theatrs with untiring industry. Phird, wrote sladston presented and entitled to at- | ag e i the writ 


work for the country. Lord 
ind the Duke of Wellington 


} 
The playmakers appear to have settled | for the proportion of un-nice ; nur contem 


down to the easy comfort of waiting for 


lents, | battles.” Another was of > yimie particularly interested 
and characters f len When the ma- | that “ Saratoga was the se: : 1is moment. Suffice it to 
terial is ready sla ight proc 13 | tween Richard I. and Surajah , 
* Whether Another thought that “ Nelson is far 


th 


turned out in French 





the novelists to invent piots, ine! 


proportion of them 
to cut and fit it for th American market, the tastes of Ameri- 
or not this is a good thing for the stage for his sh poem, ‘England Expect can buyers are primarily accountable, 
we leave to the students of the drama t Ever; “ Do His Duty 


o 


That does not seem a fact that is cred- 


decide. It certainly need not cause any | 8°¢8 further into the life of Nelson itable to us as Americans. It suggest 


iad ts 
uneasiness to the lovers of literature | ‘The chief battles he fought reflections on the relation of motes and 
The employment of the material found Waterloo, in which he spoiled the F: beams to our own eyes and tl ; of 


in novels to manufacture plays will not | POWer and Napoleon was imprisons our nelxtbors 
debase literatu unless the novelists } the Island of St Heler 


gin to fashion their books with the stage | te®cher had him “confined it atna THEY REMEMBER SCOTT, 


ever pres we their minds. It may |“ The last battle he fought was x A recent issued of Chambers's Journal 
readily be secn that to do this would re | in which he was wounded ed ut | contains a good paper by e Blantyre | fa 
Simpson of Edinburgh, ‘“‘ Last Links With 
Scott,” which contains valuable remini 


i > ' their } 
from its native atmosphere. It would From answers, not by teachers, ences of the few remaini: people who , 
chromo 


cause the writer to neglect the more es by candidates, we select two highly in- | knew Sir Walter Scott personally. [It also | 


move the fancy of e literary artist not before knowing he m 
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sentially literary features of his art and | teresting accounts of the battle ¢| Sives sketch f many who knew him 


intimately, but who have died in the last | for the tim 
few years. ' present favor 
ance of theatric situation and mere | “This war was fought in 1815, Some still living tell with pride how as } planted them 


expend too much effort on the contriv- | Waterloo: 
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OUR CABLE LETTER. 
Latest Items About the Doings of 


Authors and Publishers. 


Dispatch to THE New YorkK 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
1901, THe New York Times 
LONDON, Sept. 27.—Robertsen 
Nicoll records this week 
the death of the Rev. John 
Wade, who succeeded the 
Rev. Patrick Bront#, the 
father of Charlotte, in the 
parish of Haworth. He had ministered 
there for thirty-seven years; throughout 
his career he was troubled by public curi- 
osity and sentimentalism about the 
Brontés. It may be recalled that the 
Rev. Patrick Bronté, whose original 
name was Prunty, went to live at the 
lonely parsonage in the Yorkshire moors 
in 1821. Some time ago Mr. Wade start- 
ed to collect and write down information 
concerning the family, but he finally de- 
cided to destroy the manuscript, and so 
what knowledge he gained dies with him. 
Mr. Nicoll suggests that the old parson- 
age should be turned into a Bronté mu- 
seum. 


Special TIMES 


Copyright, 


e.° 
Mr. Sydney Appleton believes that he 
has discovered a new writer of fiction 
of great power in the Rev. J. R. Aitken, 
a Scotch nonconformist preacher, whose 
first volume of short stories will be pub- 
lighed this Winter by the Appletons with 
the title ‘“ Love in Its Tenderness: Idylles 
of Enochder.” Mr. Aitken also has a 
novel on the stocks, as yet unnamed. He 
is said to be a strong, original writer 
and a recruit to the kailyard school. 
o,° 
“ Deep-Sea Plunderings,” Frank Bul- 
len’s forthcoming volume, which will 
bear the imprint, in England, of Smith, 
Elder & Co., comprises a series of sketch- 
es and stories which have already ap- 
peared in periodicals. 
o.° 
Mrs. Viner Ellis, who died this week, 
was the eldest daughter of Dr. Raine, 
the well-known antiquary, while she her- 
self was the editor of the works of Mme. 
d'Arblay. She also wrote novels, 
°° 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is generally 
out of public view except as a novelist, 
contributed to The Times of London this 
week a very long and able appeal for the 
establishment and improvement of those 
London schools which are particularly 
devoted to physically defective children. 
Her communication has attracted much 
attention. 


e.° 


The Methuens announce “ The Conver- 
sations of James Northcote, R. A., and 
Jaines Ward,” edited by Ernest Fletcher, 
which will contain many hitherto unpub- 
lished utterances of Northcote, together 
with reminiscences of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and other famous artists of his 
day and public men. Hitherto one has 
had to depend upon Haziett's “ Conver- 
sations with Northcote” for personal in- 
formation about Northcote and his circle, 
a new edition of which was brought out 
under the editorship of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse in 1894. 

e,° 

The Oxford Press announces “ The 
Welsh Wars of Edward L,” by J. E. Mor- 
ris, formerly of Magdalen College, based 
on a first-hand study of mediaeval docu- 
ments. The author attempts to show 
the influence of the wars with Wales on 
English constitutional history. 

°° 

Recent events in Finland add consider- 
able interest to Harry De Windt’'s book, 
“Finland as It Is,” which Mr. John 
Murray is to publish. It describes the 
Grand Duchy as a country full of attrac- 
ticn and with a good climate. Mr. De 
Windt is the well-known explorer and 
poet, chiefly known in literature as a 
contributor to the Contemporary and 
Fortnightly Reviews. 


Lady Dilke’s new volume on eighteenth 
century French art, entitled “ French 
Decoration and Furniture,” soon to be is- 
sued by the Bells, is a richly illustrated 
work, containing elaborate reproductions 
from public and private collections in 
France and England. 

°° 

A new firm of London publishers, 
Treherne & Co., announce a series of 
sporting novels by popular writers, the 
proof sheets of which will be carefully 
read by sporting experts in order to se- 
cure technical accuracy. The series is 
considered quite a new departure in lit- 
erature. 

*,° 

Edmund Gosse will soon publish through 
Mr. Heinemann a new book of satirical 
fiction in which the gods of Olympus are 
represented as assembling in order to 
criticise modern life. 

°° 


M. Edmond Rostand's ode of welcome 


ARTISTIC BOOKMAKING, 


At a time when so much ts being written 
about the artistic excellence of the publica- 
tions of various private and special presses, 
and of the several book clubs, ft ts fitting 
that something should be said of the un- 
deniable merit of many of the volumes 
gotten out by the different publishers for 
the general public and regularly issued in 
large editions. It is scarcely exaggerating 
to say that these commercial products in 
many cases, where special attention has 
been paid to paper, typography, printing, 
binding, etc., equal in almost every es- 
sential of bookmaking the general run of | 
the books of the other class. They may 
always be had at a fixed and modest outlay, 
and the latter are held, first, at exceptional 
prices based on their scarcity, as the small | 
editions are exhausted, and later at really 
exorbitant figures based upon the ficti- 
tious valuation of the auction room. 

Quite a number of these books of singular | 
beauty, regularly issued, are published 
every season in this country, and many of 
them of no doubtful Interest to the book- 
lover, as well as the larger public, are to be 
had in the first editions at inconsiderable | 
prices long after their appearance, a fact 
which naturally inclines one to the belief 
that of itself the artistic excellence of 
books as books has not much to do | 
with their popularity as it is supposed to 
have. It would seem rather that the biblio- 
maniacs are buying only the books issued | 
in small editions because of their imme- 
diate scarcity and consequent increase of 
value, regardless of their merits as examples 
of bookmaking or the interest of their sub- 
ject matter. 

Of course there is every reason why the 
publishers should be able to make books to | 
compare artistically with the finest specl- 
mens of bookmaking that come from the 
numerous presses and clubs, and no serious 
reason why they should not, though the 
matter of expense involved in the manu- 
facture must necessarily involve a nice 
question of judgment in determining the 
possibilities of success in every case In 
the first place, the publishers, most of 
them, have at the heads of their manu- 
facturing departments men trained by years 
of experience in the making of books, who 
understand the possibilities of illustration 
and every minor detail of the work, and 
who in many instances are prominent mem- 
bers of one or more of our book clubs. 
Aside from this fact, the identical printers 
whose imprints are to be found within the 
numerous volumes issued by the clubs and 
private presses are constantly engaged upon 
books for the several publishers. 

The De Vinne, the Riverside, the Merry- 
mount, and the Gilliss Press do a consider- 
able percentage of all their printing, and 
some of their regular publications, printed 
at these places under the personal supervis- 
fon of men like Mr. De Vinne, Mr. Walter 
Gilliss, and Mr. Updike, challenge compari- 
son with the finest examples of modern 
bookmaking. We feel confident in assert- 
ing that it will be quite impossible to find 
any volume recently issued, privately or in 
a limited way, that surpasses in beauty the 
book on Oriental rugs brought out last 
year. Here is a large quarto, embellished 
with sixteen color plates (made by a secret 
process, we understand) that are absolute- 
ly unequaled and unique specimens of color 
printing. It has besides eight artotype and 
as many more half-tone illustrations. The 
title page is in two colors and the text is | 
printed on an extra quality of paper in a 
face of type large enough to be easily 
readable without spectacles even by arti- 
ficial light. 

The two essays of Robert Louls Steven- 
son, done at the Merrymount Press and 
sold at 50 cents; the three essays on the 
‘* History of French Society " and “ Letters 
of the Seventeenth Century,” by Leon H. 
Vincent, done at the Riverside Press, and 
the Bacon biographies are all noteworthy 
examples of books “in little.” The edition 
of the “ Trophies of Herodia,” with orna- 
mental borders and initials by Mr. Good- 
hue, done at the University Press, is per- 
haps the finest thing of its kind since the 
“ English Love Sonnets,” issued by Cope- 
land & Day. Among other publications, 
the diminutive quarto editions of Shake- 
speare’s songs and sonnets, with Henry 
Ospovat’'s illustrations, are noteworthy. 

The list is endless, it seems. However, It 
is unnecessary to follow it further except 
to mention casually the small quarto edi- 
tions of Keats's, Shakespeare's and Mrs. 
Browning’s sonnets, from the Chiswick 
Press; the lectures of William Morris, print- 
ed from his golden type at the same place. 


so 








John Fiske’s “Life Everlasting.* 

It is a pleasant thought of one who in 
his lifetime aroused few thoughts not 
pleasant that Dr. Fiske was so happy as 
to complete the little series of philosophic 
studies begun by “ The Destiny of Man 
Viewed in the Light of His Origin,” and 
that his “Life Everlasting” its added to 
those three remarkable books. It is not 
his posthumous work, for the two volumes 
of “New France and New England” are 
yet to come, but it is the last on one of 
the four great subjects interesting all men, 
and as such its interest is increased many- 
fold. 

Christian theologians of the inferior sort 
persist in mistrusting philosophy and 
science and in pelting their followers with 
evil names, but the disinterested observer 

it nothing less than touching to be- 
with which first one 

of the vilified strives to 

especial sort of speculation 
learning affords convincing proof of 


|} ward death 


Vi 679 





jects of faith. “ Behold,” they seem to 
say, “this which you have called a siren 
is really a handmaid of the queen of 
sciences,” The “atheism” and “ infidel- 
ity” of sixty and seventy years ago have 
been made impossible by the very sciences 
which thirty or forty years were 
classed as their most pernicious allies. Dr 
Fiske, as a student of cosmic philosophy, 
was keenly cognizant of the change, 
his books brought it to the attention of 
that vast multitude of hesitating, hoping 
timid souls, fearful of science lest it should 
close to them, doubting religion 
because not accept science, not dar- 
anty 


ago 


heaven 
it did 
ing to discard either, and snatching ¢ 
comfort from Spiritualism, Christian Science, 
and patent pious pills imbedded in a jeily 
of long words served in expensive little 
books. The highly condensed matter of 
Dr. Fiske’s work, its luminous argument, 
and faultless logic immediately set it 
apart from these false guides and com- 
mend it to the better class of those seek- 
ing for some modern confirmation of Chris- 
tianity, and also to those longing in vain 
to bestow it upon them The following 
volumes, each touching a new doubt 
cordially received by all der 
and the fourth will be similarly received 
After an opening of felicity uncom- 
mon that to spoil it by condensation would 
be sin, Dr. Fiske proceeded to consider th« 
Supreme poetic of i 


were 


ominations, 


so 


achievement man, is 
belief in his own immortality in the light 
of modern studies of evolution. He showed 
that granting that its origin lle in the 
dreams of the savage, that savage differs 
from all other animals in his attitude to- 
That most of his theories are 
grotesquely wrong is of no 
his differentiation from other animals 
in his having any theories whatever 
briefly sketches the attitude 
religion and science each toward the other, 
and then inquires what, under these cir- 
cumstances becomes of faith in a fut 
life. 
that the doctrine of the survival 
scious activity is inconceivable does not 
furnish any evidence against it. He shows 
by the doctrine of the correlation of forces 
that the conscious life stands outside the 
circle of the mass of activities concentrated 
within the body, that it is an accompani- 
ment, not a product, of molecular action, 
and then faces the question, How could 


consequence; 
lies 
He 


present of 


of con- 


immortal man have been produced through | 


heredity from an ephemeral brute? As 
to this, he says: 

The maxim that nature makes no leaps 
is far from true. Nature's habit is to make 
prodigious leaps, but only after long prep- 
aration. Slowly rises the water in the 
tank, inch by inch through many a weary 
hour, until at length it overflows and 
straightway vast systems of machinery are 
awakened into rumbling life. Slowly grows 
the eccentricity of the ellipse as you shift 
{ts position in the cone, and still the nature 
of the curve ts not essentially varied, when 
suddenly, presto! one more little shift, and 
the finite ellipse becomes an infinite hy- 

bela mocking our feeble powers of con- 
ception as it speeds away on its everlasting 
career. Perhaps :n our ignorance such an- 
alogies may heip us to realize the possibility 
that steadily developing ephemeral con- 
scious life may reach a critical point where 
it suddenly puts on immortality. 

In the course of evolution there ts no 
more philosophical difficulty in man's ac- 
quiring immortal! life than in his acquiring 
the erect posture. 

Has any previous author succeeded bet- 
ter in bridging the chasm between immor- 
tality and mortality? The corollary that 
sin is death is not mentioned by Dr. Fiske, 
but the doctrine that immortality is the 
result of evolution will be found curiously 
harmonious with Christianity. Surely it 
is a fortunate life that closes with the 
productios of this little book. It was one 
of Dr. Fiske’s small tribulations that the 
stupid inmsted upon calling him “ Positiv- 
ist.” It is to be hoped that they will not 


continue the babit. 


Botticelli.* 


The text of this work on Botticelli is 
sufficiently appreciative to satisfy the 
most exigeant worshippers of this master 
who has so long been, in Pater’s phrase, 
the object of ‘‘a special diligence and a 
consideration wholly affectionate.” In the 
dearth of details concerning Botticelli’s 
personal career the author is driven to 
tracing the psychological development o? 
his life by means of his Madonnas. In the 
deepening of insight and expression iff the 
rendering of Mary's physiognomy he does 
not hesitate to find proof of Savonarola's 
influence over Botticelli, although in or- 
der to substantiate his theory he is obliged 
to change the dates of a number of the 
Madonnas, making them ten years later 
than they have previously been dated. He 
finds it quite impossible to accept Vasari's 
statement that Botticelli produced nothing 
after coming into contact with Savanarola, 
and contends that, on the contrary, the 
spiritual and emotional Virgina of Bot- 
ticelli are as directly the outcome of the 
teaching of the monk Savonarola as are 
Michael Angelo’s profoundly intellectual 
conceptions of the Madonna. 

The descriptions of individual works of 
the master are as illuminating as was to 
be expected from so passionate a student 
of his art, The extremely interesting ex- 
planation of the two paintings in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, “ The Sacrifice of the Leper” 
and “The Punishment of the Rebellion of 
Korah,” which had already been given to 
the public, is repeated in considerable de- 
tail, and the Dante illustrations are elab- 
orately discussed. As in the case of the 
earlier numbers of this admirabie series, 
the pictures are the important element, se 
far as the general reader is concerned. 
Perhaps because Botticelli is a master 


*MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTS. Edited and 
ointly with other authors by H. 
Ernst Stein- 


and | 


ire 
He finds that the familiar argument | 


| easier than others to present satisfactorily 
by reproductive processes, the reproduc- 
| tions in this volume seem extraordinarily 
good, They represent quite fully the 
| splendid range of the master’s intensely 
| individual genius, and include the two 
} noblest religious pictures he produced, the 
| “Lamentation,” in the Poldi-Pezzoli Gal- 
| lery, at Milan, and the similar but more 
| dramatic “ Lamentation” at Munich, in 
} both of which the author traces the artist’s 
debt to Savonarola 


Since 
William Allen William 
White. tered 
words, 


that Kansas editor, 
Allen White, ut- 
those momentous 
“ What's the mat- 
ter with Kansas? we learn that he bas, 
with painstaking effort, won his way to 
| literary repute, so that the readers of his 
| '' Boyville" stories will warmly welcome 
| & new book from his pen, which will soon 
come from Charies Scribner's Sons, with 
| the title, “Stratagems and Spoils,” which 
has for its sub-title, * Stories of Love and 
Politics." Surely these titles are sug- 
gestive. Mr. White here deals with life 
| in that part of the West immediately be- 
| yond the Mississippi River. Though there 
{ are political motives to most of the stories, 
} the main interest in each is the exposition 
of character and social life. In other 
| words, Mr. White has a story to tell in each 
one. It is perhaps the first time that this 
| side of modern life in the West has been 
ised as for fiction by a man 
with 111 phases of it, 
and one who is at the same time a skilled 
teller of tales. The people who made the 
West in the past have been the subjects 
| of history and fiction, but Mr. White deals 
} with people—the strong men and aggres- 
| sive women—who are actually making the 
West of to-day. The stories are vigorous 
and dramatic, and the voiume in which 
they will appear is to be fully Uiustrated. 
will furnish an in- 
troduction to an elaborate volume display- 
ing the wild animal photographs of A. G 
| Wallihan and Mrs. Wallihan, who have 
succeeded better than many photographers 
| in securing pictures of the Inhabitants of 
} mountain and forest, either as they appear 
in surprise or alarm, or as they were seen 
by the unobserved watchers. The work wili 
be called “‘Camera Shots at Wild Game,” 
and it will appear this Autumn with the im- 
print of Doubleday, Page & Co. 


{ 
| 
{ 
‘ 
| 


material 


thoroughly familiar 


Theodore Roosevelt 


| - READY TUESDAY. — 


| 


Rudyard Kipling’s 


KIM. 


**Kipling himself again.”’—New York Sun. 


KIM. | | 


“If Kipling should die now, his future fame 
would rest upon the authorship of ‘Kim.’ ”’ 
—Stdney Colvin, 


KIM. 


‘*Kipling at his best—Kipling never wrote 
anything that so immediately gripped the 
attention of th: reader.”—Wilhtam L. Alden 
tn the New York Trmes. 


KIM. | 


“There is not the slightest doubt that 
‘Kim,’ the mature work of a gifted story- 
teller and consummate artist, will add measur- 
ably to the auther’s already great reputation.” 


—New York Times. 


| 
ses 


“The questionings and speculations of the 
critics may now cease. Mr. Kipling has 
answered them superbly, even magni l, 
in the book which has just com: from 
press in its complete form.” ; 

—X. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 
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Annual Meocting of the New York 
Association-—The Attend- 
ance Doubled. 
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being so 
been 


resemble 


character 
marked that the ¢ 
made that this 5 
a gathering of the 
sociation, which is a 


New 


week 


and 
omment has 
ite ting 
Américan Library 
National body 

York there have 
Herbert Putnam, LI- 
Congress; F. M Li- 
Public Libr: 
Librarian 


of Chi 


me« 


From outside been 


this 
of 


° 
of 


present 
br ir n 
brar 

Cc. W. Andrews 
Crerar Libr: 
Thwaites, Suj 
sin Historical Societys 
Librarian ot 
Miss Kastman 
Dr. EF. J. Nolan, 
Natural Sciences of 
Gould, Librarian of 
of Montreal; Miss 

Hewins, Librarian the Public Library 

f of Hartford, Miss Winser, 
brarian of the Newark Public Library 

Prominent librarians from this State have 

Dr. James H. Canfield of Columbia 

University, Melvil Dewey, Director of the 

State Library; William R. Eastman, State 
f Inspector of Libraries; Mrs. Fairchild, Vice 
Director of the State Library; Frank P 
Hill, librarian the Brooklyn Public Li 
brary; H. L. Elmendorf Mrs. klmen- 
dort the Buffalo Public Library, M 
Hazeltine of the James Prendergast Library 
of Jamestown; Arthur FE. Bostwick, chief of 
the circulation department of the New York 
Public Library; Walter G. Biscoe, senior 
librarian of the State Library; A. L. Peck 
of the Gloversville Free Library, and E. W 
Gaillard of the Webster Free Library. An 
unusual number of the smaller librarics of 
the State have also been represented, while 
from the staffs of public libraries in New 
York, Brooklyn, Albany, Utica, Buffalo, 
and Newark have been many present 

Aside from active libararians there 
been present John EF. Brandegee, a Trustee 
of the Utica Library; Frank N. Doubleday, 
the publisher; Mrs. Doubleday, (Neltje 
Blanchan;) Mr. Withers, King’s Printer of 
St. John's, Newfoundland; Miss Haines, 
managing editor of The Library Journal; 
Miss M. E. Ahearn, editor of Public Li- 
braries; Mrs. Canfield, and Mrs. Crunden, 
besides Robert G. Welsh, Miss Kelso, and 
Miss Blackburn, representing publishing 
houses. 

The programme of these meetings is gov- 
erned by the condition of the weather, night 
sessions being held when the day is fair 
and day sessions when the weather is 
stormy or threatening. By this means the 
full programme is carried out at times when 
a full attendance making a crowded room 
is certain to be secured. In fair weather 
parties have usually gone to Adirondack 
Lodge, the grave of John Brown, or have 
climbed the lofty peaks which here stand 
within full view of the meeting place. 

Most attractive of all these places 
probably Adirondack Lodge, to the build- 
ing of which attaches a most romantic 
tale, ending with the heroine plunging over 
the Falls of Niagara. But here also are 
literary associations. Charles Dudley War- 
ner camped here, and, more famous still, 
perhaps, are the meetings which occurred 
here of Boston men of letters, including 
as the most distinguished Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and of which W. J. Stillman has 
given a charming narrative in his recently 
published “‘ Autobiography of Journal- 
ist."" While these occasions are, in a sense, 
playtime, they give opportunities for con- 
versation concerning library work which 
are well improved and are believed to be 
quite as fruitful in good results aft -rward 
as the more formal gatherings. 

The meetings would impress any unfa- 
miliar observer as about the most stirring 

which practical discussion of 
work could produce. No 
speaker could wish anywhere to secure an 
more eager to hear what he 
After each address opening 
prearranged topic it was not uncom- 
to witness several at 
once to take part in the One 
notable example of this Can- 
field, of the best speakers 
American librarians, to rise three 
before he get a hearing. 

The keynote of the entire series of 

ings was in the 
President, Mr. Etmendorf, 
the need for securing 
concerning librarians 
was urged that 
where libraries 
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and is quite unfamiliar with all modern 
brary methods. Visits which have been 
made to these places by representatives of 
the State Library at Albany have disclosed 
great need for instruction in the most ele- 
mentary things. 


The conclusion has, therefore, been 
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many centres, perhaps more—the meetings 
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present in order to give practical direction 
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Another topic which drew fire from more 
than one quarter was that of the desk as- 
sistant, a place the importance of which 
was insisted upon by every one who spoke, 
and yet the most poorly paid and the least 
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George IV. and William IV. ruled as 
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as Electors of Hanover. Harking back to 
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in the Invasion of England. The cenyer- 
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letters."’ 
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It the most important period of the Civil War and recon- 
struction, and is of our ‘ American History Series,”" of which the author's 
‘The Middle Period is the volume just preceding. An feature of the 
book jis its brilliant and searching portraiture of the great personalities on both 
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In two volumes. $2.00 net 


A Day with a Tramp and Other Days 
By WALTER A. WYCKOFF 


Author of “ The Workers.” . 


This notable book is made up of additional matter descriptive of Mr. Wyckoff's 
wage-earning experiences made tamous through seven editions of ** The Workers.” 
It deals with developments of the author's ‘experiment in realism,"’ not brought 
that work, which throw certain social problems into strong relief 
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Piutarch’s Themistocles and Aristides 


A new translation from the original, with Introduction, Notes, and Ilustrations. 


By BERNADOTTE PERRIN 


Professor of Greek in Yale University. 
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The author has not attempted a learned book for the learned, seeking rather 
to attract the general reader of cultivation and taste; but he hopes for the ap- 
proval of scholars also. This translation brings out clear!y the spirit of Plutarch, 
the easy and comfortable movement of his thought; his attitude toward men who 
are struggling with great problems of life and destiny, and his art in making 
deeds and words portray a preconceived character. 


The Oustcasts 
By W. A. FRASER 


Author of “ Mooswa and Others of the 
page illustrations by Arthur Heming. 
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Another inimitable animal book by the author and artist of “ Mooswa.”" Mr 
Fraser makes the story element much more prominent In his new book, the theme 
of which is the strange companionship and adventures of a buffalo and a wolf, 
the characteristics of both being brought out in strong contrast and with the re- 
Hef of real personalities. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE. By A. H. J. Greenidge. 
8vo. Pp. xx.-483. London: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

FRANCESCO RAIBOLINI, CALLED FRANCIA. 

By George C, Williamson. 12mo. Pp, xvi.- 
160. London: George Bell & Sons. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Everett Tomlinson. 8vo. 
Pp. x.-420. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2. 

ARNOLD'S EXPEDITION TO QUEBEC. 
John Codman, 2d. 8vo Pp. ix.-340, 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
By William H. Prescott. Edited by John 
Foster Kirk. In 3 vols. 12mo. Pp. about 
xxxi-480 per vol. London: George Bell & 
Sons. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH AT RIPON. A 
Short History of the Church and a Descrip- 
tion of Its Fabric. By Cecil Hallett. Illus- 
trated. 12ma, Pp. x.-148. London: George 
Bell & Sons. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

LINCOLN IN STORY. The Life of the Martyr 
President. Told in Authenticated Anecdote. 
Edited by Silas G. Pratt. 12mo. Pp. xv.-224. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE SULTAN OF 
TURKEY. By George Dorys, Son of the late 
Prince of Samos, one of the Sultan's Minis- 
ters, ex-Governor of Crete, &c. Translated 
by Arthur Hornblow.  Llustrated. 12mo. 
Pp. xill.-277. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND WHO WROTE 
THE CASKET LETTERS? By Samuel Cow- 
an, J. P. In two vols. &8vo. Pp. xil.-387. 
New York: James Pott & Co. $7.50. 


THE BASTILLE. By Capt. the Hon. D. Bing- 
ham. With a preface by James Breck Per- 
kins. 12mo. Pp. 478 In two vols. New 
York: James Pott & Co. $5. 

THE HISTORY OF THE JESUITS IN ENG 
land, 1580-1773. By Ethelred L. Taunton. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo. Pp. xil.-513. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. $3.75. 

WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH RE- 
NAISSANCE. By Edith Sichel. Illustrated. 
8vo. Pp. xx.-394. Philadelphia: J, B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. $3.50. 

AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD RY CONTEM- 
PORARIES. Three Volumes. Era of Colont- 
zation, 1492-1689; Building of the Republic, 
1689-1783; National Expansion, 1788-1845. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 12mo. Pp. 
about xxi.-665 per vol. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. §$2 per vol. 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD, M. A. Field Preacher. 
By James Paterson Gledstone. Second Edi- 
tion. 12mo. Pp. xii.-860. New York: American 
Tract Society. $1.25. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
Edited by Sidney Lee. Supplement. 
and Il. 8vo. Pp, iii.-430. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $5 per vol. 

ALASKA. In Two Volumes. Vol. L, Narrative, 
Glaciers, Natives. By John Burroughs, John 
Muir, and George B. Grinnell Vol )) 
History, Geography, Resources. By William 
H. Dall, Charles Keeler, Henry Gannett, 
William H Brewer, ©. Hart Merriman, 
George B. Grinnell, and M. [. Washburn. 
Large octavo. Py ‘89. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $15 

THE EIGHTH DUKE BEAUFORT AND 
THE BADMINTON HUNT. With a 
Sketch of the Rise of the merset Family. 
By T. F. Dale. Svo. Pp. xi.-3¢ New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 


POETRY, LITERATURE AND 
NEW EDITIONS. 


SELECTIONS FROM TWICE TOLD TALES 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Charles Robert Gaston. 
16mo. Pp. xxxiv.-199. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 25 


25 cents 

THE PERSONAL EDITION OF GEORGE 

ELIOT'S WORKS. Vol. XL, Essays; XII, 

Poems. Biographical Introduction by Esther 

Wood. 12mo. Pp. 442. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50 per vol. 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. Library 
Edition. 4 vols. Adam Bede, The Miil on the 
Floss, Romola, Scenes of Clerical Life. S8vo. 
Illustrated. Pp. about 604 per vol. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $2.50 per vol. 

SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. By de La 
Motte Fouque. A new translation by A. M. 
Richards. Illustrations by Anna Richards. 
12mo. Pp. 188 Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co 

NO TRESPASSING, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By May Howell Beecher. 12mo. Pp. 147. 
New York: F. Tennyson Neely Company. 
$1.25, 

THE LOVE LETTERS OF ABELARD AND 
HELOISE. The Temple Classic Series. Edit- 
ed by Israel Gollancz. 16mo. Pp. i.-132. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. SO 
cents, 

THE TALE OF THE ARGONAUTS BY APOL- 
LONIUS OF RHODES. Translated by Arthur 
Ss Way. The Temple Classic Series. 
Edited by Israel Gollancz. l6mo. Pp. 208 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 5 
cents. 

SARTOR RESARTUS and ON HEROES, HERO 
WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN HIS- 
TORY. By Thomas Carlyle. Svo. Pp. xx.- 
os New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1.50. 

TWELVE ALLEGORIES. By Kathleen Hayden 
Green. 12mo, Pp. xi.-116. New York: 
John Lane 

ANNI FUGACES, A Book of Verse with Cam- 
bridge Interludes. By R. . Lehmann. 
12mo. Pp. vill.-136. New York: John Lane, 

THE QUEEN AND OTHER POEMS. By Rich- 
ard Garnett. 12mo. New York: John Lane. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS. With drawt by 

1émo. Pp. 140. New York: 


By 
New 
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TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION AND 
OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS, 


THE MIGHTY DEEP AND WHAT WE KNOW 
OF IT. By Agnes Giberne. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Pp. xii.-290. Philadelphia: J. 
& Co. $1.25. 

THROUGH PERSIA_ON A SIDE SADDLE. on 
Ella C. Sykes. Introduction by Major Gen. 
Frederick Goldsmid. Mlustrations and and map. 


8vo. Pp. xvi.-313. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. §2. 

PLANT AND FLORAL STUDIES. For Design- 
ers, Art Students, and Craftsmen. a Af G. 
Paulson Townsend. Small folio. 136. 

RHODODENDRON. Out 


New York: John Lane 

BLUE GRASS AND 
of Doors in Old Kentucky. By John Fox, 
wr. 8vo. Pp. x.-204. lew York: 
Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 

mouwayTs AND BYWAYS IN THE LAKE 
by Joseph Josenh ISTRICT. By A. G. Bradley. Mlustratious 


B. Lippincott 


Pp. xil.-334. New 


FICTION, 
THE, STRIKING HOURS. By 


Be Pos te” ™ 


OUTLAWS 


ork: "Frederik ‘A. 


OF HORSESHOR HOLE. A 
Francis 


JACQUEMINOT. The Romance of a Rose. By 
May Howell Beecher, 12mo.* Pp. 103. New 
York: F. Tennyson Neely Company. Paper. 

ZANEE KOORAN. A Romance of India in the 
Time of the great Sepoy Rebellion. By Fred- 
erick O. Sibley. 2mo. Pp. vi.-145. New 
York: F, Tennyson Neely Company. $1.50. 

KANSAS ZEPHYRS. By Ed Piair. 12ma. 
a vill. -194 Printed by the 
Thresherman, Madison, Wis. 

NEW CANTERBURY TALES. By Maurice 
Hewlett. 12mo. Pp. 262 New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

THE TELLER. A Story by Edward Noyes West- 
cott. With letters of Edward Noyes West- 
cott, edited by Margaret: Westcott Muzzey; 





A NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE 


Life Everlasting 


Madison | 


and an Account of His Life by Forbes Heer- | 


mans. 12mo. Pp, vii.-113. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. (Advance sheets.) 

OUR HOUSEBOAT ON THE NILE. 
Bacon. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. «.-! 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75 

THE LAST REBEL. By Joseph A. Altsheler. 
12mo. Pp. 219. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, (Paper.) 

THE TORY LOVER. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 

12mo. Pp. 405. Boston: 
& Co. $1.50, 

THE RIGHT OF WAY. A _ novel. 
Parker. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

FLOOD-TIDE. By Sarah P. McLean Greene, 
12mo. Pp. 350. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50. 

AMATA. From the German of Richard Voss. 
By Roger S. G. Boutell. 16mo. Washing- 
ton: The Neale Publishing Company. $1. 

A NEST OF LINNETS, A Novel. By F. Frank- 
fort Moore, Illustrated. 2mo. Pp. v.-417. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A MAN'S WOMAN. By Frank Norris. 12ma 
Pp. 285. New York: The A. Wessels Com- 
Pany. 50 cents. 

PAUL CRANDAL’S CHARGE. By Hope Daring. 
12mo. Pp. 48. New York: American Tract 
Society. 25 cents. 

THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 
Tecumseh and Tippecanoe. By James 
Naylor. 12mo. Pp. 416. Akron, Ohio: 
Saalfield Publishing Company. $1.50. 

YORKF, THE ADVENTURER, AND OTHER 
STOLIES. By Louis Becke. 12mo, Pp. 238. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50 

THE THIRD GENERATION. By Hope Daring. 
2mo. Pp. 298. New York: The American 
Tract Society. $1. 

THE CAVALIER. By George W. Cable. [lus- 
trations by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo 
Pp. vil.-311. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. (Advance sheets.) 

HEATHER’S MISTRESS 
Illustrations, 12mo. 
T. Y¥. Crowell & Co, 

THE DEVASTATOPS. By Ada 
12mo. Pp. 326. New York: D. 

Co. (Advance sheets.) 

IN THE FIREFLIBS’ GLOW. By Alice Rogers 
Moore, 12mo. Pp 198, New York: The F. 
Tennyson Neely Company. $1.25 

LOVE'S QUICKSANDS. By Virginia Ditmar. 
12mo. Pp. vil.-180. New York: The F. Tenny- 
son Neely Company. §1.25. 

A TRIUMPHANT DEPEAT. By Barbara Chris- 
tlanson 12mo. Pp. vii.-192. New York 
Ths F. Tennyson Neely Company 

LADY LEE, and Other Animal Stories. 
Hermon Lee Ensign Large Svo. Py 
Chicago A. C. McClurg & Co. §2 

THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 
Ry Florence B. Wilkinson 12mo 
106 New York Harper & Brothers 

THE PUNISHMENT OF THE 
OTHER INDIAN STORIES 
Grinnell. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE MAKING OF 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Pp. 187. New York: 
Co. $1.10 

THE MULLIGANS. By Edward 
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- MAETERLINCK. 
Saeed 
A Visit to His Home in Paris and 


a Talk with Him. 


ae AETERLINCK, aesthetics, 

and theories'’—such was 

the involuntary combina- 

tion of ideas that sug- 

gested itself to my mind 

as I drove to the Bel- 

gian poet's place of resi- 

dence in Paris, 69 Rue de Reynouard, out 

beyond the Avenue Victor Hugo, through 

the Street of the Pretty Leaves, and then 

in a direct line toward the Seine. The 

house proved to be one of the last in Mon- 

sfeur Reynouard’s thoroughfare, perched 

upon the side of the jumping-off place 

leading down to the river and annihilation, 

and built in the midst of suburbanity and 

silence. While awaiting the result of my 

inquiries at the mediaeval portal, the ver- 

satile Parisian horse sat down to avold 

involuntarily preceeding to the bottom of 
the hill 

Yes, Monsieur Maeterlinck lived there; 
he was expecting me; would I kindly en- 
ter? 

It was growing dark, and the trim little 
maid led the way with lamp in hand 
through the arched areaway into the gar- 
den at the rear, and thence into the ad- 
joining house; which evidently formed one 
wing of a spacious residence. Up a nar- 
row, chill flight of stairs we proceeded 
into ‘‘ Madame’s’"’ reception room, and 
there my guide left me. ‘*‘Madame" was 
the owner of the dwelling, but further facts 
regarding her were not revealed. I began, 
however, to gain the feeling that I stood 
upon the threshold of a romantic adven- 
ture It is so easy to believe in romantic 
adventures in Paris, especially if one has 
been indulging in Dumas, or Balzac, or 
Maupassant 

“ Will Monsieur please follow me?” 

Again we took up our wanderings through 
chill corridors and up twisting stairways, 
until, upon coming to a door at the Nead 
of one of these flights, the silent lamp- 
bearer knocked and a voice from within 
bade us enter. 

By this time I was prepared to drop upon 
my knee before Barbarossa, or Charles the 
Bold, or some other reincarnated potentate 
of the Middle Ages. Instead, I found before 
me a big, dark, broad-shouldered young 
man, with a pipe in his hand and a wel- 
coming smile on his face, looking as mod- 
ern and normal as can well be imagined 
This was Maurice Maeterlinck. There was 
absolutely no suggestion of aesthetics or 
theories. 

“It is very kind of you to take so much 
trouble to come to see me,”’ he said, in a 
pleasant, cordial voice. 

To this I repeated the well-worn sentence 
that has not been, although it should be, 
included among the model sentences for be- 
ginners in Irench: 

“Je vous suis trés reconnaissant, Mon- 
sleur, d'avoir bien voulu me recevior.” 

Having been assured that the indebted- 
ness was all upon the other side, I was 
given a seat and a cigarette and an oppor- 
tunity to look about me. The room was 
cozy and warm to the degree that the 
corridors were cold and cheerless. An an- 
clent setter dog arose rheumatically from 
the rug before the open fire, sniffed at me, 
and then lay down again, reassured, to 
“hunt in dreams." The room was cozy and 
warm, but there was little about it to sug- 
gest the man of letters, save perhaps tho 
desk, at which my host sat before a shaded 
lamp and a pile of manuscript. The walls 
were bare and but a few stray volumes 
stood upon the shelves, as though forgot- 
ten by some previous bookish tenant. Had 
I perhaps made a mistake, after all, and 
got into the apartment of a member of the 
Jockey Club or of one of the fashionable 
set with a taste for high-steppers and trim 
ankles? 

“This is the manuscript of my recent 
book,’’ remarked the man behind the desk. 

“What is the title of it?”’ 

“*'The Life of Bees." "’ 

“The name, I suppose, {s symbolical?”’ 

“Oh, no, quite literal; it is simply a his- 
tory of the life of bees. I take a bee at 
the time of birth and follow its life step 
by step, so to speak, from the cradle to 
the grave. That is all.”’ 

Here was another incongruity—Maeter- 
linck writing on natural science! Doubt- 
less his next book would be on conic sec- 
tions. 

“ How did you come to choose that sub- 
ject?" 

“ Well, I have always lived more or less 
in the country, and have always busied my- 
self with bees, so that I am pretty familiar 
with them. It occurred to me that no one 
had ever written a simple account of their 
life really readable and interesting, so I 
decided to see what I could do with the 
subject.” 


Now that I had had the opportunity to 
observe the speaker more carefully, I saw 
that he was not quite so young as I had 
judged at first sight; through his dark hair 
ran thin, telltale silver strands that loaned 
@ new interest to his face. His eyes 
short mustache 
a downward 

held his 
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was no conversationalist; he was perfect- 
ly willing to talk, but the willingness did 
not breed the ability. Had I permitted, we 
should have sat there indefinitely in the 
communion of sweet silence. In his case, 
however, more a!most than in that of any 
other living writer, I was desirous of 
learning of his start in literature, of his 
first venture upon the stormy sea in his 
novel craft. Visions of struggles and en- 
mity and opposition rose before my imag- 
ination, Again, however, I found that 
imagination is a dangerous guide. 

“Oh, no,” he said, in the bored tone of 
a man who finds himself the most weari- 


some of subjeets; “‘ there was nothing at all | 


interesting in my start. I suppose you 


know that I'm a Belgian? Well, at first I | 
studied law, and even practiced it a num- | 


ber of years. What a waste of time! Such 
a dry, stupid, tiresome subject! If it had 
only been medicine or something of that 
sort I wouldn't so much mind; but law— 
Well, after a while I wrote a volume of 
poems and had them printed privately by 
a friend of mine in the town where I lived. 
They were circulated round among my 
friends and acquaintances, with the result 
that some of them found it necessary as a 
protest to cut a man who could perpetrate 
such stuff. Then I wrote * Péléas and Mé- 
lisande,’ and by some chance it fell into the 
hands of a critic of the Figaro, who wrote 
a long front-page article on it, and that 
made my reputation. Voila tout." 

Thereupon he relapsed into silence and to- 
bacco smoke, and there was no sound in the 
room save the crackling of the fire and the 
embryonic dream growlings of the dog. Out- 
side the house reigned the silence of “ The 
Blind.” 

“Tf it is not an tndiscreet question,” I 
said, “did you have the stage in mind 
when you wrote your plays, or did you 
write simply from the literary standpoint? ’”’ 

** Oh, well,” was the non-committal reply, 
“of course one always has the stage more 
or less in mind, even though unconsciously 
You know how it is?"’ 


“Oh, of course,” I replied, although I did | 


not know how it was. It was evident, how- 
ever, that he would not or could not en- 
lighten me. His interest, I found, was much 
more in what I could tell him about Amer- 
ica and its political and literary possibilities 

“Titerary men,’ he remarked, apropos 
of the French critic's uncomplimentary re- 
marks about his late hosts in the United 
States, “are apt to come to look at every- 
thing from their own narrow standpoint, 
to judge everybody according to whether 
they have literary tastes and acquirements 
Such Temarks as you quote are very fool- 
ish; any great collection of humanity tis 
interesting, and to-day America illustrates 
perhaps better than any other country la 
vie en masse, the great elements of force 
and energy. I should very much like to 
see America.” 

He then asked me about the work being 
done in Germany, in which I had just seen 
his gruesome drama, “‘ Home," produced to 
the accompaniment of applause and hisses, 
and about the new writers in America and 
England. In the course of the conversa- 
tion Stephen Phillips and his tragedy, 
“Paola and Francesca,’ very naturally 
came in for mention. 

"Oh, yes, I have read it; it's taken from 
my drama, ‘ Péléas and Mélisande,'"’ he 
said, in an offhand, indifferent manner, as 
though speaking of the oyster fisheries in 
the Bay of Fundy; “a number of critics 
have already pointed out the resemblances. 
I hardly ever go to the theatre, there's so 
ttle worth seeing that is ever given.” 

“ Not even Rostand’s plays?" 

“Oh, Rostand’s reputation is quite man- 
ufactured. His father, you know, is a 
rich banker; it cost him nearly a million 
francs in one way and another before he 
succeeded. By this time, however, he has 
doubtless got it all back again. Did you 
read his ode of welcome to Kriger? I 
only read a few of the verses, but they 
were pretty poor, I assure you.” 

At this moment the dog suddenly awoke 
with a bark, and as my host had evidently 
said all that he wished, I arose and pre- 
pared to Issue forth into the night. Hold- 
ing the lamp on high he preceded me 
down the narrow staircase and through the 
winding corridors like a philosopher seek- 
ing truth, and my. last backward glance 
showed him standing & la Statue of Lib- 
erty, to light my steps safely across the 
garden and through the archway that led 
back to the streets of Paris. Had I, after 
ali, really been conversing with Maurice 


Maeterlinck? 
———————— 


Parnell’s Library Sold. 

The library of Charles 8. Parnell, tho 
Irish leader, was sold at auction in Dub- 
lin on Aug. 14 The collection was mis- 
cellaneous in character, and the prices ob- 
tained were small. The most important 
beok in the library was a copy of the 
fourth folio edition of Shakespeare's plays, 
1685, which was secured for £35 by Col. 
Charles George Tottenham. It was in only 
fair condition, a name having been cut 
away from the top of the title page, the 
portrait mounted, and the last four leaves 
imperfect, being badly frayed. The size 
is 18% by 9 inches. A number of the 
Irish books had apparently been used by 
the late leader, but his autograph, oddly 
enough, did not appear in most of the 
volumes in the library. Other prices of in- 
terest were as follows; 

Angelo’s “School of Fencing,” 1765, £2 
10s. 

Chaucer's “‘ Workers,” 1561, = 5s. (The 

which of the 
gptalogue es now rz ) 


ye ot the tauy.) 


28, 
“ Jaconetta.” * 

Mrs. M. E. M. Davis's “ Jaconetta” 
touches a topic upon which women havo 
been silent until very lately, and of which 
men can know little, although a few lines 
in ‘ Pendennis" showed that Thackeray 
understood it. It is understood that the 
young man’s first love is his senior, but 
there is no rule as to the first love of the 
girl. He may be her father’s contempo- 


to suit the gossips. This is because she ts 
a person of long experience and has been 
falling in love ever since she was short- 
coated, Jaconetta, for instance, a small 
Southern girl on a plantation loved a black- 
smith, or, rather, his surroundings, and 
*JACONETTYA: HER LOVES. 


f. M. Davis. Illustrated 
152. Cloth. Boston 





rary or her junior, or of precisely the age | 
| he was deceitful, and she loved Lord Ron- 





| from “* jaconet, 


1901. & 68 


hated him when he revealed his real coarse- 
ness. She loved a very ugly boy, who, as 
her little black maid told her, was “ po’ 
white trash,”” but he called her “ cry- 
baby,”’ and she ‘‘ rocked" him out of her 


} garden. She loved, wildly loved her cousin, 


Beller, (spelled Bella,) squeaky, wide- 
mouthed, snub-nosed, with a genius for 
keeping herself clean; she loved a young 
preacher, she loved Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
and Mr. Peter Driver, until she found that 


ald Macdonald, one of the boys who fell at 
Manassas Juncticn before she was nine 
years old, and was the last of her loves. 


| Jaconetta herself did not live through the 


war. She was not a real child, but a dream 
girl, whose fantastic name was derived 
and her story is a revela- 


tion of the childhood of a girl in a family 


$! ‘* | of boys—solitary, although never alone 


2 
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THE TORY LOVER) 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


Miss Jewett carries all the finesse 
The scene of this story of the Revolution is 


stories into her new novel. 


which characterizes her short 


successively Portsnouth, Paul Jones’s frigate the Ranger, France, Eng- 


land, and Portsmouth again. 


There is abundance of exciting incident 


and hairbreadth escape, and the romantic quality of the book is no 
wise impaired by Miss Jewett’s introduction of flesh-and-blood people 


into historical romance. 
book.—Fvening Post, New York. 
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It is a thoroughly wholesome and charming 


The publishers take pleasure in stating that four large printings habe been 
necessary fo meet the demand for this book. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


Y LOVER 


J. DEVLIN-BOSS 


A ROMANCE of AMERICAN POLITICS 


By Francis Churchill Williams 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


literature for whose creation the 

author deserves our hearty thanks. 
It is seldom that so original, so human, 
#0 genuine a character steps from the 
pages of a book. He is one of the best 
character studies that has been pre- 
sented in a long time. It would be 
useless to look anywhere for his origi- 
nal; he is a composite, and he is drawn 
with a touch that makes his portrait 
very vital and human.” 


J IMMY Devlin is a contribution to 


Price $1.50 


Boston Transcript 


" ORTHY a place by the side 
of the ‘Hon. Peter Stirling.’ 
Indeed it has more of the 


quality of ‘go'in it. But the book is 
not entirely given to politics. There is 
a very charming love-story interwoven 
with this narrative of stratagem and 
spoils, which sweetens and purifies its 
atmosphere and wil! make it delightful 
reading for women as well as for men 

Mr. Williams is to be congratulated on 
having written one of the cleverest 
books of the season.” 


“You may be little, funny and pudgy, have 
g.ay on the temples, besides being fat and forty, 


yet with it all have no reason to despair. 


This is 


the satisfying moral taught by . 


A Drone and 
A Dreamer 


~ Baltimore Morning Herald. 


By The Author of ** The CHRONIC LOAFER,.”’ 


INMastrated. Cloth, $1. 50. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


J. F. Taylor @ Co., NEW York 





**The Best Dollar Magazine in the Country.” —Marion Harland. 


MODERN CULTURE, 


William W, Hudson, Managing Editor, 


Published Monthly by 
Modern Culture Magazine Co., 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 


“* Will you allow me to say that I 
greatly Ike the work that you are 
doing on MODERN CULTURE?” 

CHAS. F. THWING, 
Pres. Western Reserve University. 


“ Your title is happily chosen. Ht 
States so clearly and concisely the 
purpose of the Magazine.”’ 

WM. H. BRETT, 
Librarian Cleveland Public Library. 


For October. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT—The Typical Man of the Twentieth Century. 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY. 
Of this article, President Roosevelt himself has written ; 


I have so genuinely liked that article of yours about me in Mop- 


ERN CULTURE 


WasninotToxr, D. C 


that I must send you a line to tell you so. You have 


recognized what I was trying to be and to do—no matter how far I 


have come short in both respects. 


Let me thank you heartily. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


ONE OF THE ARRADONS—A New Serial. 
By PAULINE CARO and AIMEE TOURGEE. 


ANARCHISM—A Study of Social Forces, 


By HENRY VIRSTOW. 


‘0c. Per Copy. 


ot 


$1.00 Per Year. 
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BOOKS IN DEMAND. | wc, tren tian pace byt 


=peome dealers, second place by two, and third 


Reports from the Shops and Libra- | place by a third; others do not place it at 
ries as to Those Which Lead. = 


If the Mst were to be made up like the 
summary of a trotting race “ Blennerhas- 

OLLOWING are reports of | cutt would undoubtedly occupy the first 
books which have sold best | jine. Irving Bacheller’s book, “ D'ri and 
in the citles named, and} {," js without doubt second choice. Six 
which have been most called | dealers who name it give it in no case be- 
for at the public libraries | low foyrth place; one gives it first , ane 
during September down to department stores continue to name rhe 
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the 24th of the month. They | Crisis” first, “The | 


sor- Other “ firsts"’ are Hall Caing’s 
five been received from the regular cor Eternal City” and “A Daughter of New 


respondents of Tus New York Times, who France,” but the genera! verdict is that 
have made personal inquiries for the in- the former has not quite come up to ex- 
formation they give. pectations from a commercial point of 
ET view. “Tristram of Blent" ts placed by 


} NEW YORK. four dealers; the others evidently have had 


Librartes. but few calls for it; but where it has sold 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, | !* has sold well, and must be given fifth 
(Reference Department.) place in our list ‘Captain Ravenshaw 
1. H. R. Hall's “Oldest Civilization of undoubtedly comes next; then ‘Truth 
Greece.” Dexter,”” “ Cardigan, “Her Mother s Let 
2. Caldecot'’s “ Philosophy of Religion.” ters to Elizabeth,” “Jack Raymond,” “J 
3. Haustein's “Das Jiingste Deutsch- Deviin, Boss," The Puppet ¢ or, and 
land.” “When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads, 
4. G. Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe.” | in the order given 
AGUILAR FREE LIBRARY SOCIETY 
1. The Crisis 
Tarry Thou Till I Come. 
Forna Gordyeff. 








CHICAGO. 


Library. 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Book and Department Stores. 1. The Crisis. 
DODD, MEAD & CO ’. Graustark 
The Eternal City. %. The Eternal Cily. 
The Right of Way §. Ben-Hur 
Tristram of Book and Departs 
saa 1! i SIEGEL, COOPER & CO. 
BRENTANO'S Store.) 
The Eternal City The Crisis. 
Cardigan Graustark 
The Right of Way 3. The Eternal City 
Tristram of Blent Dri and | 
pas Bt teehee BAreS Gee FH. REVELL 
The Right of W D'ri and 1 
Tristram of Blen 1, The Eternal Cit) 
D’ri and | *. The Cri 


Cardigan 


rnt Stores. 





(Department 


Graustark 
LEGGAT BROTHERS ROTHSCHILD & CO 
The Crisis The Crisis. 
Dri and I i; ! ri and I 
slennerhussett %. The Eternal ity 
The Money Spinner Graustark 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS SCHLESSINGER & MAYER 
The Right of Way The Crisis 
The Life of the Bee Graustark 
Tristram of Blent %. Captain Ravenshaw 
Wall and Water Grrdens Truth Dexter 
LOOMINGDALE’S, (Department Store.) CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & 
The Eternal City The Crisis. 
The Right of Way D'ri and | 
clipe 8. Truth Dexter 
; D'ri and I. . The Eternal City. 
EHRICH BROTHERS, (Department Store.) BRENTANO'S 
1. The Crisis The Red Chancellor. 
2. Blennerhassett. for the Religion. 
3 D'ri and I. 3%. Annie Dean. 
4. The Eternal City. . The Story of Sarah, and Margate 
SIEGEL-COOPER COMPANY, (Depart- Mystery 
ment Store.) = a een 


BALTIMORE. 











The Crisis 

D'ri and I 
. The Eternal City 
Cardigan THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY (The 
HN WANAMAKER, (Department Store.) largest circulating library in the city.) 
» The Crisis 1. The Death of the Gods. 
- D'ri and I. 2. ‘The Eternal City 
%& The Right of Way 8. Cardigan 
4. The Eternal City 4. Blennerhassett and D’ri and I, about 
R. H. MACY & CO., (Department Store.) 
1. The Kight of Way 

2. The Eternal City 

3 The Crisis an ee 
4. Tarry Thou Till I Come 1. Dri and I. 
2. The Crisis 
%. The Puppet Crown 
PHILADELPHIA. 4. The Helmet of Navarre 
Library. GOLDSMITH’'S 

FREE LIBRARY. 1, D'ri and I . 

The Potter and the Clay 2 The Helmet of Navarre 
Luck of the Vails 3. J. Devlin, Boss 


3. The Visits of Elizabeth 4. Wenry Bourland 
4. Ways of the Service | HOCP SCHILD, KOHN & CO 


ment Store.) 
1. The Crisis 
IOHN WANAMAKER, (Department Store.) ® TyYri and tI 
1. The Crisis Old Glory 
2. D'ri and I 4. When the Land Was Young 
%. J. Devlin, Boss BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY. 
4. Blennerhassett 1. Dri andl 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, (Depart- |} » ‘The Eternal Cit 
ment Store.) Rlennerhassett 
Henry Bourland.. 4. The Crisis, Captain Ravenshaw, and The 
Biennerhassett Deacon's Second Wind, about even. 
J. Devlin, Boss POSNER'S, (Department Store.) 
The Crisis 1. The Eternal City 
HENRY T. COATES & CO 2 Dri and I 
1. The Eternal Citys 3. The Crisi 
2. Tristram of Blent 4. Henry Bourland. 
3. Henry Bourland 
4. D'ri and 1 


Library. 


1 
» 
3 
4 
JO 
1 


nt Stores. 





Book and Departm 
DULANY COMPANY 





(Depart- 


Book aud Department Stores. 








SAN FRANCISCO. 
Libraries. 


WASHINGTON, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE LIBRARY. 


Library. The Crisis 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 2. D'ri and I 
1. The Crisis | 3. Arrows of the Almighty 
2. D'ri and I The Helmet of Navarre 
3. The Helmet of Navarre PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Cinderella . The Crisis. 
D'ri and I. 
A Sailor's Log 
Five Years of My Life 





Beok and Depart nt Stores. 


BRENTANO'S 
1. The Supreme Surrender + 
” The Crist Book and Department Stores. 
3% D'ri and I ROBERTSON'S 
4. Biennerhassett | The Crisis. 
WILLIAM BALLANTYNE & SONS D'ri and I 
1. The Crisis 3. The Dead Calyy 
2. Dri and I A Sailor's I 
4 





Graustark ELDER & SHEPARD 
Good Red Earth The Crisis 
Cc. Cc. PURSELI 2. Dri and I 

1. The Crisis Life of the Bee 
2. D’ri and I 101 Sandwiches 
3. The Eternal City j NEW* BOOK STORE 

4. Her Royal Highness, Woman } 1. The Crisis 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, (Department | D'ri and I 

Store.) 3%. The Octopus 

1. The Crisi The Helmet of Navarre 
2. D’ri and I --- 

3. Blennerhassett 

4. The Supreme Surrender MINNEAPOL! 

PALAIS ROYAL, (Department Store.) Library. 
1. The Crisis. CITY LIBRARY. 
2. The Eternal City 1. The Cris 
3. Dri and I | 2. Quincy Adams Sawyer 
}. Mills of God. 3. Every Inch a King. 

Book and Department Stores, 

4. Dri and f 

MeCARTHY’'S. 











BOSTON. 
BOSTON.—It is not possible to say that D'ri and I. 
any particular book has been the best seller The Crisis. 
in Boston this month. The reports from } 3. Tarry Thou, Till 1 Come. 
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Ready 
To-day 
The Spinster Book 


By MYRTLE REED, Author of “ Love 
Letters of a Musician" and “ Later 
Love Letters of a Musician.” 12mo, 
Decorated cover. Fully itilustrated, 
Net, $1.50. (By mail, $1.60.) 


4. J. Devlin, Boas. 
OLSON'S DEPARTMENT STORE. 
1. Graustark. 
2. The Crisis. 
%. D'ri and L. 
4. The Potter and the Clay. 
DONALDSON’'S DEPARTMENT STORE. 
1. D'’ri and I, 
2. Arrows of the Almighty. 
4. Captain Ravenshaw. 
4. Miss Pritchard's Wedding Trip 





Southern Stories." 


The line of demarcation Is not as clearly 
defined between the Southern States as 

Northerners might be led to belleve. That Ph as y p3 shermtes ‘studies’ and 
the Southerners have their characteristic who have mourned the mavnnant pueda al 
peculiarities as well as the virtues which a og essay. It is a work to captivate 
distinguish them from people of more in- Sn ee een ee a 


. 
; Vigorating climates is undoubtedly true, T d Ch 
and so the stories of the South must of ime an ance 





nec ity deal with a class of people of dif- 





A Romance and a History: Being the 


| ferent temperament and mode of living Story of the Life of a Man. By EL- 





| he sees the scenes before him—the stories | 


| entertaining, but are they ‘“ Tennessee 


| guerite Linton Glentworth reveals a type 
| of young woman compared to whom Miss 


the title will be “ The Harvest of the 
Sword,” and that the same plot will be used 


m armrrymrmt aA {7 


| tales, ‘A Member from Tennessee,"’ might 


BERT HUBBARD, author of “ Lit- 
¢ — » » & 0 4 
from ourselves. ee tle Journeys to the Homes of Fa- 
The book before us, rennessee mous Women,” etc. l2mo. With two 
Sketches,” is a collection of stories dealing portraits. $1.50. 
primarily with the Southern people, but “an Hubbard has hoe a most promising 
4 - eme in the career of the heroic, « - 
for any particular local color which they nate, and sneGieine hen Peony | 
possess they might as well have been called thor of ‘A Message to Garcia,"’ dealing with 
“ c a bje« ce no i « ¢ J “€ - 
‘Tales of the South,” for G orgia, Louls- such a subject, cannot fail to arouse deep in 


4 . terest 
lana, Mississippi, or Arkansas might just 


as well have been the scenes for their set- On Board a Whaler 


ting But for the frequent recurrenee of 
references to the yellow fever epidemic in An Adventurous Cruise through South- 
1878 and 1879 one would hardly know that ern Seas. By THOMAS WEST 
= athe pls api he ‘ ‘ HAMMUND. 16 full-page illustra- 
emphis Was the site of the action of sev- tions by HARRY GEORGE BUR- 
eral of the stories GESS i2mo. Net, $1.32 (By mail 
The first and most pretentious of the $1.50.) 

A thrilling narrative of personal exper! 
ence 








as well have been labeled ‘‘*A Member 


| rom Kentucky: indeca, the vitterness of | BOYS Of Other Countries 


the family feud between the Feltons and 
the Rans s sts more of Kentucky than to which have been added “ Studies of 
» Animal ature,”’ by BAYARD TAY- 
LOR w edition, revised. LIlus- 
trated, 4 
those graceful touche that bring to the ** Nobo 3 er an this author 
, ! ¥y, and r many per- 
4 wies than h to tell.” 
EVENING Post, N. Y. 





of Tennessee 


But for its lack of localisms, however 


mind a close proximity with the region 
dealt with until the reader fondly imagines 
ire all interesting and entertaining 
“Places of Power” is a story of rare 
pathos, but Emily Kerr, in ‘ Jared Kerr's 
Children displays more of the character- 
istics of the fashionable New York lady 
than of the warm-hearted, true-hearted 


G. P.Putnam’sSons 


New York and London. 





Southern girl ‘Joe's Last Testament" is 
an incident that bears close resemblance to 
the real attitude of the older, and alas, 
almost extince generation of Southern ne- 
grocs, a race that was eminently simple, 
child-like, and loyal. 

The little book is prettily bound and nice- 
ly printed, its stories are interesting and 








Chancellor 
Decidedly _ interesting 


and emphaticaily good 
is Sir William Magnay s 


The Red 
Chancellor 


A dashing story ol ad- 
intrigue, 


Sketches "'? 


Jack Van Rensselaer Crownin- 
shield Elliott.* 


“ Miss Betladonna "’ was a creation not to 
be regarded without awe, but some clem 
ency might be exercised in judging her be 
havior, inasmuch as she was a child, but 
in ‘A Twentieth Century Boy " Miss Mar- 





Belladonna is a harmless angel. Sent tnto 
the country with her twelve-year-old broth- 
er in charge, she so conducts herself that 
a boy Bayard would have been tempted to 
misbehave. She fs absurdly indulgent, and 
when confronted with the effects of her 
policy she scolds, rages, threatens, tells 
fibs, and breaks promises Do what she 
may. however, she steadily regards herself 
as the victim of her brother who gives the 


venture and 


FOR SALE EVERYWHE 


CLOTH, $1.50, 








_Aror sc 
BRENTANO’S, N. Y. 
story its name He, being about twelve a eerer = 
years of age, writes and tells falsehoods 
with perfect calmne puts kittens, crabs 
and toads in nearly all the beds in the 





house; puts on his sister’s best frock and 
hat to wear while catching frogs; breaks 
nearly all the windows in a new house; fs 
steadily, consistently, and thoroughly self- 


ANTHONY HOPE’S 
NEW NOVEL 

TRISTRAM 

OF BLENT 
He is undeniably clever, and the ex- “In Tristram of Dient, A ny 
istence of a certain strain of manliness, re eae te pr ran oo RB Phi ad 
invisible to his sister and so never shown Telegr 
to the reader, ts indicated by the devo- “It is certainly the most 
tion of a septuagenarian soldier, who is piece of work he has done ious 
his comrade in spite of many a rudeness werd, but ae tm what | ws boon 
He loses much by not telling his own accomplished. N. ¥. Sun. 
story, but those who have suffered from ‘A fine, strong story told 
him and his like in Summer hotels may man of gifts should tell it N 
find his portrait worthy of serious study. 
He is the product of a lawless home and of IN ITS 20TH THOUSAND. 
the premature power conferred by the 12mo. $1.50. 
lavish supply of pocket money; to reform McCLURE PHILLIPS & co 
him or to change him in any way is im- ' LD 
possible; he is really rare, although his NEW YORK. 
activity makes him so conspicuous that he 
leaves as many impressions upon the world 
as ten ordinary children. His manhood and 
his future are in the hands of his friends 
and his teachers; his family having marred 
him by the absorption of each member in 
his or her own interests, these teachers 
and friends will make him. Meanwhile 
the portrait of Jack Van Rensselaer Crown- 
inshield Elliott at the present moment tis 
not for the study of children, but for the 
eyes of their elders. Among them he should 
be as well known as the Budge and Toddy 
of their fathers. 





ish, and scatters small miseries on every 


side 











The Heritage of Peril. 


Author of B Right of Sword. 
Cloth, 81.25. Paper, 50c. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK CO. 


BY GEORG2 MOORE $1.50 


SISTER TERESA 


The Story of the Private Life of a 
Sarah Bernhardt has just made ar- Beautiful Woman. 
rangements with F. Marion Crawford for J. BR. LIPPINCOTT CoO. 

the production of his new play, which will 
probably appear this season. It is said that 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Diekens’ and 
Scott’s Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 4% by 6% inches and only & 
ineh thick. Bound in cloth, $1.00 each. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. Prospectus free on 
request. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 East 
18th St., New York 





by Mr. Crawford in the novel, as yet un- 
written, but which has been announced for 
several years as on the stocks. 
*TENNESEE SKETCHES. By Louisa Pres- 
ton Looney. Ilémo. Pp. 321. Chica tan Go - 
McClurg & Co. $1 Y Manuscripts ty ritten and corrected 
*A TWENTIETH CENTURY BOY. By Northrop, West 1234 St 
Marguerite Linton Glentworth, ("' Gladys —_ sami TD 
Dudley Hamilton."’) 12mo. Pp. 310. Cloth. “Urania’’ contains horoscope of 
Illustrated. .Bosten: Lee & Shepard. §1.25. sitver or 15c. stamps. 153 6th Av 
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QUERIES. 
Cad 


“J. M. B.,"" Baltimore, Md.: ‘‘ The recent 
@ssassination of President McKinley hag recalled 
the tragedy of Lincoln's death. Can you give me 
the name of the actress who supported the head of 
the dying President? ‘In some magazine of about a 
year ago a well-known actor whose name escapes 
me was giving his ‘ recollections.’ He spoke of 
this occurrence and alluded to a strange fore- 
boding this actress had had some time before of 
seeing a pool of blood on her white satin dress. 
It is to verify this incident that my Inquiry Is 
made. = 


This story is connected with the name of 
Leura Keene, the leading actress in the 
company which was playing ‘“‘Our Amer- 
ican Cousin,’ at Ford's Theatre, in Wash- 
ington, the night of Lincoln's assa-ssina- 
tion. 


“BERTIF CECTL,”” Denver, Col.: “I re- 
cently secured all the books written by ‘ Ouida’ 
since ‘The Two Offenders,’ 1895. Can you give 
me a list of the books published by her before 
that date, with dates of first publication? "* 


“ Held in Bondage,"’ 1863; “ Strathmore,” 
1s; ‘Chandos,” 1866; ‘Cecil Castte- 
mezine’s Gage,’ 1867; “ Idalia,”’ 1867; * Un- 
der Two Flags,’ 1867; “ Tricotrin,’’ 1809; | 
“ Puck,’’ 1870; “ Folle Farine,’’ 1871; “A 
Dog of Flanders,” 1872; “ Pascarel,’’ 1873; 
“Two Little Wooden Shoes," 
* Signa,"’ 1875; “In a Winter City,’ 
* Ariadne,”’ 1877; * Friendship,’ 

Moths, 1880; “A Village Commune,” 
i8S1; “In Maremma,” 1882; ** Bimbi,”’ 1882; 
“ Frescoes,"’ 1883; “ Wanda,"’ 1883; “ Prin- 
cess Napraxine,’’ 1884; “ Pipistrello,”’ 1884; 
“Othmar,’’ 1885; “A Rainy June,” 1885; 
‘Don Gesualdo,”’ 1886; “A House Party, 
1887; “ Guilderoy,”’ 1889; “ Ruffino,’’ 1800; 
“ Syriin,’’ 1890; “ The of Taddes,”’ 
1800; “Santa Barbara The New 
Priesthood,” 1893, and Silver Christ,” 
IN 
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issue of 

REVIEW contained 
quiry about a poem called Rilence which was 
answered editorially, but I doubt if the poem 
thus mentioned was the one the inquirer sought 
I have before me a poem, by the Kev. & Mille 
Hageman, entitled * Slien« and containing lvl 
stanzas It was copyrighted 1S76 by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. It begins 


TIMES SATURDAY an in 





Slowly climb the moon-fringed mountains like a 
Stairway to the eky 
Slowly each white cloud asce 
soul that passed on high.’ 
Possibly this is the subject 


seems 


nding 
wf the inquiry 
Trenton, N. J Please 
about the author 


me where I 


* Alfred 
he some information 
Last Chord,” and tell 
Poems’ 


Adelaide Anne Procter, daughter 
ryan Waller Procter, ("* Barry Cornwall,”) 
was born in London, Oct. 30, 1825. Sh« 
contributed to Book of Beauty 
N43; to Ilousehold Words, 
Magazine Good Words All 
Round, &« She took an active 
the lal position of womer 

visited Malvern for her 
died there, 2, 1S4. She 
of “ Legends and Lyrics,” 
1S5S-61, (the Macmillan Company 
a volume,) and “ A Chaplet of Verse 
In 1861 she edited “‘ The Victoria Re 
Volume of Original Contributions in 
and Prove. which is notable 
Tenny The Sailor Boy,’ 
with slight alterations, 
Ardet ist’. The 
Same time however in a 
but as only t nty-five 

‘for the author's use,’ 
ume is the 
of Te nny 


R., 


give 
The 
can get 


f 


poems 


the Year 


in in 
health 
the 
ve 


1s6é2 
she and 
Feb is 
two lumes, 
eents 
1s62 
A | 
*oetry 
as containing | 
reprinted, 
“ Enoch 
it the 
form, 
coples were issued 
Miss Procter's vol- 
most accessible for the majority 
admirers 


some n 
appeared 


separat 


poem 


we 


on's 


P PHILBIN, 
corre ondent Ray 
following NMnes 

*‘ Above the clouds’ and tempests’ rage, 

Across yon blue and radiant arch, 

Upon their long high pilgrimage, 

I watahed their glittering armies march.’ 
While | cannot say who the author of these 
lines may be, I would call attention to a strik- | 
ing similarity between them, so far as the idea 
and its expression are concerned, and some lines 
from James Clarence Mangan’s translation, or 
adaptation rather, of Burger's weird ballad, 

* Lenore.” Mangan’s lines are 

‘ And thus, as reigned and raged despair, 
Throughout her brain, through every vein, 

Did this presumptuous maiden dare 
To tax with fil God's righteous will; 

And wrung her hands and beat her breast 
Till sank the sunlight in the west, 

And under heaven's ethereal arch 
The silver stars began their march.’ 


\ Archbald Pen 


Ball wishes 


¥ 


n 
to place 


ur 


s the 


R. MATHEWS, Croton-on-Hudson, N. 
I find in a very old scrapbook the poem 
‘J. W. P.,” Gilbert House, Ossining, 
asks for. It is as follows: 

THE SAILOR BOY'S FAREWELL 


Walt, wait, ye winds, till I repeat 
A parting signal to the fleet, 
Whose station is at home; 
Then waft the sea boy's simple prayer, 
And let it oft be whispered there 
While in far climes I roam. 


Farewell to father, bidksed hulk, 
In spite of metal, spite of bulk, 
His cable soon may slip; 
Yet, while the parting tear is moist, 
The (flag of gratitude I'll hoist, 
In duty to the ship, 


Cc T. 


Y 
which 
N. Y., 


Farewell to mother—first class she, 

Who launched me on life's stormy sea, 
And rigged me fore and aft. 

May Providence her timbers spare, 

And keep her hull in good repair, 
To tow the smaller craft. 


Farewell to sister, lovely yacht, 

But whether she'll be manned or not, 
I cannot now foresee; 

May some good ship a tender prove 

Well found in stores of truth and love, 
And take her under lea! 


Farewell to George, the jolly boat, 
And all the little craft afloat, 
In home's delightful bay; 
When they arrive at sailing age, 
May wisdom prove the weather gauge 
And guide them on their way. 


Farewell to all, on life’s rude main, 
And 3 


| Oration, ° 


and hotel furnishings, modern papering, colors 


in painting, and furniture drapery. and all such 
things. We are building a nice nome ana wish 
some help on such matters.”’ 


There are a number of useful 
the subject. Among them are Clarence 
Cook's “The House Beautiful,"’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.50;) Candace Wheeler's 
‘* Household Art,’’ (Harper & Brothers, $1;) 
Mrs. Herrick’s ** Housekeeping Made 
Easy,’’ (Harpers, $1;) Agnes B. Ormsbee’s 
“The House Comfortable,"’ (Harpers, $ 
Mrs. Burton Harrison's ‘* Woman's Handi- 
work in Modern Homes (Scribner's, $2 
** Homes in City and Country,"’ (Scribner's, 
2;) Masury’s ‘“ How Shall We Paint Our 
Houses,” (Appleton, $1.0,) &c. 


works on 


Cc. 8. CAMPBELL, Owego, N 

cent number of THE New YorK 
SATURDAY REVIEW you state the value of 
Horace Greeley’s * Recollections of a Busy Life ’ 
to be about $2. I write to ask if hi Gilances of 
Europe" (Dewitt & Davenport, 1851.) has the 
same value, and if so, who would be likely to 
give it?" 


Vhis work of Greeley’s has 


Y “In a re 


small value. 
oa. 

York City 
SATURDAY 
phies of 
desire to 
also give 


c.," 245 West Fleventh 

Will you kindly, through your 
REVIEW, give me a list of biogra 
Abraham Lincoin, and publishers? I 
get a good Lincoln library Will you 
me an idea where to look for one of 
uld like to buy 


Street, New 


one and have it framed 

The following biographies of Lincoln are 
in print: John T. Morse’s, (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., two $2.00;) 
Brooks's, (G. P. Putnam's $1.50;) C 
C,. Coftin's, (Harper & Lrothers, $2;) L N 
Arnold's, (A. C. McClure & $1.0;) 
Norman H rn0d's, (The Macmillan ¢ 
pany, $2;) Miss Tarbell’s, (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $:) D. D. Thompson's, (Methodist 
Book Concern, 90 Yowers’ 
(People’s Publishing Company Philadel- 
phia, $1;) L. W. Allen's (Putnam, $1;) © 
W. French's, (Funk & Wagnalls, $1.50;) 
see, also, Carl Schurz's fine ay on Lin 
voln, (Efoughton, Mifflin & Co $1:) Le 
lanc’s “ Abroham Lincoln and the Aboli- 
tion of American Slavery,’ (the H. M 
Caltwell Company, Ne York, 7 cents;) 
Joel Chandler Harris's ‘“‘On the Wing of 
Occasions,’" (Doubleday $1.50 contains 
‘The Kidnapping of President Lincoln ";) 
Henry Watterson's *‘ Abraham Lincoln 
(“ourier- Journal, Louisville, Ky 
H. Choat« *“ Abraham Lin- 
Crowell Co., 35 cents:) 
His Book,” (McClure, 


volumes, 
Sons, 


cents;) J. C 


w 


25 cents,) J. 
coin,” (T. Y¥ 
‘Abraham Lincoln 


*& 


} $1.) and Ingersoll’s dddress on Lincoln, (C 


her | 


} mir 
Cornhill | 
interest | 


author }{ 


| signing he 


} that 


} included 


P. Farrell, New York 
autograph letters of Lincoln are very valu 
able; those sing minor interest can 
be had reasonably Property of this kind 
is sold by Dodd, Mead & Co., W. R. Benja 


und others, of this city 


25 cents.) 


posse 


L & R New Y 
who ineutres for poem 
‘One man there wa amd many 

You might have met & 
will find the lines in Pollok’s * C 


Book IV 


wk City 
beginning 
such 


urse f Time 


Seventh 
ymndent 
Dutch- 
shall be 
vem she 


THEODORE GOTTLIER 
Street. Newark, N. J If 
r communication 
ll send me her 
forward her a " 
The Boer’s Prayer 


Dp 221 North 

your corresp 
An Old 

name I 
f the p 


woman w 
pleased t« 


desires 


Harbor, L. I.. N 
reply to ‘* Quertes 
early printed books 

th world’s earliest book « 
as Jean Grolier, cared little for 
books I can find small trac 


Y I was 

lumn in 
Is it not true 
llectors 
uch imps ant 
ec of their possessing 


‘A. ¥ Sag 
interested in the 
reference to 


| items of this nature.’ 


If 
and 
ments, 
The men 


the early collectors of Grolier’s rank 
time possessed typographical monu- 
the fact has not come down to us. 
immediately preceding Grolier 
them in their ifbraries, burt lit- 
tle definite info on is now at hand. 
The best days of cOilecting came during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and the first of the eighteenth in Eng- 
land, when Harley and Sunderland were 
forming their magnificent libraries. Over 
half a century later the noble La Valliere 
and MacCarthy libraries (sold respectively 
in 1783 and 1816) were being formed on the 
Continent. All four contained in large 
number the most valuable of the monu- 
ments of early printing.* A little known 
but important collection that preceded 
that of the Duke of La Valliere was Claude 
Gros de Boze. The catalogue, privatély 
printed in 1745, gives the titles of the 
Psalter of 1457, the Psalter of 1459, the 
Biblia Pauperum, Apocalypse, and Specu- 
lum Block Books, the Bible of 1462, the 
Durandus of 1459, the Mozarabic Missal 
and Breviary, the 1465 Lactantius, the 
Catholicon of 1400, the 1465 Cicero, &c. 


FRANK HAVERTY, 14 Barclay Street, 
York City: “The verses referred to by ‘ Lor- 
raine’ are by ‘ Zozimua,’ (Michael Moran.) a 
blind street poet of Dublin, who died about 1864." 


New 


“ SUBSCRIBER,” Lisbon, N. H.: “ Will you 
please inform me where I can obtain informa- 
tion concerning Nordau, the author of ‘ Degen- 
eration '? "* 


Max Simon Nordau was born in Budapest 
July 20, 1849, the youngest son of Gabriel 
Sidfield, rabbi. He was educated in 
Budapest and at the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris. He wrote at an early age for news- 
papers, practiced as a physician at Buda- 
pest, 1878-80, since then in Paris. His first 
book, “ Paris, Studien und Bilder aus dem 
wahren Milliardenlande,”’ was published in 
1878. “ Degeneration" is published by the 
Appletons at $3.50, “The Drones Must 
Die,” by Dillingham at $2; “ Paradoxes,” 
at $1.50, by Eckler, and “ Conventional Lies 
of Civilization,” at 50 cents, by Eckler. His 
address in Paris is 8 Rue Léonie. 
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Statesmen Series) is excellent. Froude’s 
‘Earl of Beaconsfield,’ (Harper & Broth- 
ers, $1,) though brief, is the best account of 
Disraeli's career. 





ANDREWS, 


CHARLTON 

Will you kindly give me the addre« 
Mr. Hodson, in England, who has re 
quired the autograph copies of William } 
more important works, and w the ner 
@ remarkable collection of the iterbur 
Tales" manuscripts? ’’ 


Morris's autograph copies of all his larger 
works and several thirty-six 
volumes in all, were secured by the pwr 
friend, Lawrence Hodson of Cx ton Hall, 
near Wolverhampton, who shared Morris's 

} love for Chaucer, and who 

respondent states, po several 
| important manuscripts of ‘The Canfe 
Tales 
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New ¥ 
asked for a poem 
Mill,” and THe Saturpay fF IEW attrit | 
it to Sarah Doudney. In the Oc 1804 

of The Churchman’s Family Magazin 

by James Hogg & Son, London, Engl 
a poem under the title The Le 
Water Mill,’ by Sarah Doudney 
iliustrated. I think can t r 
} this was the first time it was publ! 


W. CRAIG 
} recently 
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” Water 
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Having r 

wyer,” I writ 
The Cure,” which was 
at the surprise party, is a really true 
was it a make up @f the author's, a 
the other things which occur in the b 
Cure,’ as it i described, has a strong reser 
blance to the Indian war dance, only tl wild 
Indians annot ‘bump’ their heads ' t 
elling did the dancers of The 
this is a Now E dar where 

: in what county rt 

ticed? 
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ESLEY H. EDDOWES, 

City Where can I fir 

Like the fierce northern hurric 

That sweeps his t plateau 
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EUGENE FINCK, 
New York City Will any one inform 
there are any societies in the United Stat« 
lar to thowe known as Friendly } fetie 
at Britain, the idea of whict ) make 
payment of say 50 cents every in 
turn for which one would receive 
death or a weekly payment 
while sick? This is not to be confounded 
assessment insurance companies If where 
could a list of such societies be obtained? 
Would they report and be on file in each State 
or at Washington, D. C.?" 


Mrs. M. D. BARROW, Sandusky, Ohio I 
do wish some of the friends of THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW c uld tell me where to find the verses 
commencing, * Oh, folded hands. Oh, folded hands, 
resting now from life’s endeavor." They were 
set to music and sung at the funeral of our 
late Vice President, Garrett A. Hobart, and 
I think were composed for the occasion This 
inquiry has been once before in your quer 
column, and I trust this time may reach the 
eye of some one who can give me the desired 
information.’ 


2 Nassau Stree 


Room 478 


\ 





in re 
$50 at 
certain sum 
with 


A New Magazine. 


We have just received the advance sheets | 
of a new magazine which will make its ap- | 
November nwmaber from | 


pearance with a 
the well-known publishing house of Double- 
day, Page & Co. 
in America, and, as its name indicates, it 
will be an ‘attempt to set forth the advan- 
tages and pleasures of rural residence and 
sojourn. In appearance, too, the maga- 
zine is suggestive; the cover design, 
color, is a poplar tree, conventionalized, 
between the drooping branches of which 
may be seen two scenes of country life re- 
produced from photographs. These will 
probably be changed from month to month 
in order to correspond with the 
The illustrations are all half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs, which because of 


in 


seasons 


their large size and the excellent quality | 


of the paper upon which they are printed 
are exact reproductions of the camera's 
work. 

The opening article, * 


J. P. Mowbray, the author of “A Journey 
to Nature." John Burroughs contributes a 
poem entitled “‘The Cuckoo.” Ellerstie, 
Levi P. Morton's country estate, is elab- 
orately treated as representative of the 
best ideals in country living. Many are 
the subjects, from practical horticulture, 
farming, and gardening to wild nature 
L. H. 
Bailey, is himself one of the best known 
of those who make rea! literature of, prac- 
tical country subjects. 
This is the second magazine which Dou- 


leday, Page & Co. have produced within i 


the year. World's Work has already 

made a well-deserved position for itself. 

And there is little doubt that their new 

to a large and intelli- 

gent public, to whom as yet the beauties 

advantages of country life, in a broad 
general way, are as a sealed book. 


a See 4 


car 
of 


It is entitled Country Life | 


A Sniff at Old Gar- | 
dens,” treating of vestiges of a past home- | 
life on the old Hudson River manors, is by 


| New Books of the Month 


| Here are four that are worth Reading, not 
only in our opinion but in that 

of the critics. 
| 


During the Summer months 
}our Saturday book talks were 
| discontinued because at that time 
| of year you are more interested 
|in golf, tennis or yachting than 

you are in book reading or book 
| buying. Now that the busy sea- 
son has come people are asking 
why we don’t begin them again. 
| Hence these remarks: 

. az 


+ * 


Of 
more deserving of first mention 
than 


The Strength 
of the Hills,” 


a novel by Florence Wil- 
kinson. ‘This isthe ninth of our 
* American Novel Series.” It is a 


our recent books none is 


new 


‘it | story of life in the Adirondacks. 
wo | Thecharacters are a family of New 


Yorkers visiting their Summer 
camp and the simple lumbermen 
of the village. The love story 


is strong and dramatic, 


* * a2 * 


One thing has been particularly 
noticeable in the criticisms of 
| Gilbert Parker's novel 


| “The Right of Way.” 


Almost all of 

spoken strongly of the impor- 
ltance of the book and its real 
|literary value. The “Bookman 
says that it “one of the 
most important contributions to 
fiction of the day.” All 

that it is Mr. Parker’s 
greatest work, which is in itself 
| no slight praise when you recall 
| that he wrote “ The Seats of the 
|Mighty”’ and “The Battle 
the Strong.” 

a 


them have 


is 


the 


agree 


of 


* * * 


A 


A novel of an entirely different 
| type is Robert W. Chambers’ 


new story, 


| “ Cardigan.” 
| There somehow, just a 
| suggestion of Fenimore Cooper 
, about this tale. Perhaps it is 
| merely because the, Indians play 
| SO prominent a part in it and the 
| scene and the period are practi- 
| cally the same as in some of 
| Cooper’s stories. Anyhow, it’s 
not at all unlike the best of the 
Leatherstocking Tales in its gen- 
eral character. Town Topics 
thinks it is something better than 
this. It says: “ In giving us the 
inovel called *‘ CARDIGAN,’ 
Mr. Chambers goes far to invest 
the historical novel with some of 
| its ancient splendor. ‘ CARDI.- 
| GAN’ is a story to make you 
| think that the true romance still 


| flickers here and there.” 
. 7 > 


is, 


ao 


| Not less American than Mr. 
| Chambers’ book is 


“Flood Tide,” 
| by Mrs. S. P. McL. Greene, who 
|wrote those two marvelous- 
‘ly ood books, “Cape Cod 
| Folks’ and “Vesty of the 
Basins.” Her new story is a 
vivid picture of life among the 
\fisher folk of the Matne coast. 
It is a book to read slowly and 
then to recommend to a friend. 
“The § of the Hills,” $3.50. 
“The of Way,” $1.59. 
“: an,” $1.50. 
“Food Tide,” $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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NEW YORK, 


million-bushel grain elevator, in the course 
of which the story is told how Charlie Ban- 
non built it “‘ against time Hy Macmil- 
lan Company is publishing the k. 

*.* 

. 

“Cushing's Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice in a new and revised edition by 
Luther S. Cushing, with many additional 
notes by Prof. Albert the | 
versity of Pennsylvania 
Henry T & Co 

** 
. 


8. Bolles of 
1ounced by 


Coate 


“The Practice of the Law in 
isan important article which will : 
The tury Magazine for October from 
the pen of ex-Judge Henry E. Howland of 
this city It explains in untechnical 
guage the present methods of procedure in 
the courts The artist Keller has illustrat- 
ed it with typical scenes in courtroems and 
lawyers’ offices, and there are alse repr 
ductions of two of Sargent’s portraits, 
cluding Ambassador Choat 

°° 


Cer 


lan- 


one of 
Illustrations the Gospel 
and “On the Acts of 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 
and revised editions 
of Philadelphia. Tt 
adapted to pastors, 
leaders of church 
devotion. 


* Suggestive on 
According to John” 
the Apostles,’ by the 
are now ready in new 
by A. J. Holman & Co 
volumes specially 
Sunday school tea hers, 
societies, and for family 

o,° 


are 


“Old Times in Land,” being a 
Southern matron’s memories, by Mrs. Caro- 
line Elizabeth Merrick, will be published 
next week by the Grafton Press The book 
is said t bound in of the most 
intere & personal charac ind with 
such relation to events of the various pe- 
riods ef which Mrs. Merrick writes as to 
give it high histori 


Dixie 


anecdotes 


stir ter, 


value 
** 

. 

True Story of Captain John Smith,’ 
by Katharine Pearson Woods, wil! be pub- 
lished in a few weeks by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., with a valuable and interesting ar- 
ray of maps, portraits, fac similes, &c. 
The material of the work is drawn from 
historical sources on both sides ef the At- 
lantic, and new facts of importa have 
been brought to light; thus the author has 
constructed the biography of the foremost 
explorer and adventurer of the most adven- 
turous era of human history. It is said to 
settle many points in an authoritative man 
ner concerning the much-debated questions 
of Smith's career. 


The 


*,° 
an Church Dictionary and Ency- 
prepared by the Rev. W. J. Miller, 
y Church, Clarksville, Tenn., 
is in preparation at Thomas Whittaker 
The author is convinced that the great 
desidecratum among church people is a 
church dictionary, especially one not so 
expensive as the more costly works and at 
the same time more nearly complete and 
satisfactory than a mere glossary of terms 
°,* 

“Pilgrim and the Shrine; or, Passages 
from the Life and Correspondence of Her- 
bert Ainslie, B. A., Cantab,” by Edward 
Maitland, author of “ Higher Law,” will 


“ Ameri 
clopedia,"’ 


shortly appear in a new edition from Henry | 


T. Coates & Co. 
**. 
. 


“The Crisis” is now In its three hun- 
dredth thousand. This number exceeds 
that of the sales of “ Richard Carvel” dur- 
tng the first three months of its publica- 
tion—so the publishers tell us. 


Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26. 
tng experiment in the art of fine book- 
making is being tried just now by two 
Philadetphians who are not only journalists 


An interest- 


but artists, and—what is more—bibliophiles, j 


George Haeberstadt and Gurnsey Moore 
have set up “ The Sign of the Hour Glass” 
out in Germantown, and now are bent on 
turning out books after the manner of those 


made immortal by the names of Morris and | 
be added as tending | 


Kelmscott. It may 
to the success of their venture that it is 
in nowise intended to be money-making 
The first book to be issued, already virtu- 
ally on the presses, is to be Hans Ander- 
een's ‘‘ The Rosetree and the Snail," which, 
as is to be true of its successors, is to be 
printed from types designed especially for 
it by the proprietors themselves. 

Both Mr. Haeberstadt and Mr. Moore 
have had practical experience in design- 
ing as well as printing, their book and 
magazine covers and decorative fllustra- 
tions having commanded a ready market 
for some years. Informally associated 
with them in their present undertaking 
are W. B. Trites of The Record and R. W. 
Kauffman of The Press. 

o,° 

The old house of Porter & Coates always 
seemed to look with especial favor on books 
ot travel, and the sumptuously illustrated 
volumes of description of “ furrin parts.” 
To this taste as well as to the business 
the present house of Henry T. Coates & 
Co. seems to have come into possession, 
announcing on its Autumn lists three such 
publications. Claude de la Roche Francis, 
after two years of work collecting his ma- 
terial, has completed for them two volumes 
on “London; Historic and Social.” “ Ire- 
land; Historic and Picturesque,” ts de- 
seribed,and pictured by Charles Johnson, 
and Scotland by Maria Hornor Lansdale. 
The illustrations for the five volumes in- 
chided under the three titles are illustrated 
with 125 full-page photogravures, reprinted 
from the original negatives. 


Another book of somewhat unusual fn- 
terest, soon to be issued by this same firm, 
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‘ern novel. 
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Summer School of Ay Art 
It is intended by Howard Fremont 
the dire that the Moylan 
shall be given every oppertuni for 
veloping along practical the aris of 
painting, sculpture, modeli carving, and 
landscape gardening, and the re« 
months just closed is a 
nest of his success, as well a 
itable to all concerned. The 


piled 
tor, tudents 


de- 


ord of the 
praiseworthy ear- 


highly cred 


special 


making of furniture from 
which branch of work promis« 
well, in view of the artist 
by the classes in wood carving 
the Summer the students have cut 
solid two heraldic 
mount the posts of 
main road, 


designs 
especially 
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In the midst of the outcry 


archism, and the 


against an- 
attacks upon yellow 
journalism " as fostering the spirit of 
order, at least two Philadelphia clergymen 
have raised their voices against what they 
call the pernicious tendencies of the mod- 
The Rev. Charles L. Fry, a 
Lutheran, and the Rev. Father O’Donertey 
of the wealthy Roman Catholic parish in 


dis- 


Germantown, have united in a strong stand | 


in this matter, which they call “ the spirit- 
ual havoc wrought by the fiction of the 
day, which attacks beliefs rather than 
overt acts, and which so skillfully shows 
how in a truly noble and refined way a hero 
may fall in love with another man’s wife, 
or how it is even holy for a heroine to set 
love above law.” 
*,° 

In his manual of bridge whist, lately 
published by Henry T. Coates & Co., Mr. 
Leonard Leigh presents a defense of the 


game, which has been so strenuously at- | 
gambling | 


tacked because of 
tendencies. 
skill rather 


its alleged 
He proves that it is a game of 
than chance, and that 


money, is no essential part of it, as in bac- 
carat and poker. 


The Literary Era, published by the 
Coateses will with the October issue ap- 
pear as The Era simply, with its scope 
widened to include fiction, poetry, and 
matters of general interest, in addition to 
the purely bookish. 
the fllustrative feature will be more ex- 
tensively used, that short stories by popu- 
lar writers will constantly appear, and that 
a strong serial novel has been arranged 
for, to begin either in the December or 
January issue. 

** 

Henry M. Boles of Seranton, widely 
known throughout Pennsylvania for his 
work, both theoretical and practical, in the 
science of penology, has just issued through 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a volume on this 
subject, which is meeting with unstinted 
praise at the hands of competent critics. 
For many years Mr. Boies was & member 
of the Board of Public Charities, as well as 
one of the State Committee on Lumacy, but 
his intense interest ip the whole matter of 
the defense of society against crime has 
led bim tnto much wider study of conditions 
and practices, many of his observations 
having been already published under the 
title “ Prisoners and Paupers.” 

o,* 

O. B. Boise, whose “‘ Music and Its Mas- 
ters,” soofi to be published by the Lip- 
pincotts, has already been mentioned in 
this column, has been in Philadelphia re- 
cently, having returned from Europe to 
take a position at the head of the depart- 
ment of ausical composition at Peabody 
Institute. For forty years Mr. Boise has 
been studying the art of which he writes, 
and for the past fourteen years hag been on 
the Continent, chiefly in Berlin, perfecting 
hig studies, as well as teaching. 
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Poor Boston is very slow, far 
New York, with Chicago beyond tele 
vision in advance, but, nevertheless, it was 
The Atlantic Monthly which s the first 
magazine to hear of the lamented death of 
the President and to give him his f 
Harper's came along 
days later with a cheerful cover and no 
word of sorrow, and Harper's is a New 
York publication. The Atlantic's was a 
very good eulogy. too, so delicately phrased 
as to shaw consciousness of the late Pre 
dent’s merits in domestic life without vio 
lating the sacred privacy to wh even 
the Chief Magistrate of the Republic has a 
ight, and it was otherwise remarkable be 
cause it called attention to a good action 
upon which the press has forgotten to 
plume itself. This was the service 
by the newspapers in brir gz home to 
every household Mr. McKi s example 
of chivalrous devotion to those dear to 
him and the peace both with his own con 
science and the will of God in which 
spirit passed. This, says The Atlantic, is a 
service which outweighs a thousand evils 
of newspaper publicity. Approbation from 
Sir Hubert! ° 
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It was the custom of the great master of 


words and phrases, Rufus Choate, to mem- | 
orize a few verses of poetry every morn- | 


ing. The sluggard is prone to excuse him- 
self from imitating him on the ground of 
not having time to find the poem, but Mr. 
Frederic Lawrence Knowles’s “A Year 
Book of Lyrics’ deprives him of that rea- 
son for indolence, for none of its poems is 
more than a page long, and in many cases 
the space is occupied by two songs or son- 
nets. 


as the ist of January is numbered “1! 

the page indicates the day of the year, The 
day of the month is set at the head of the 
page in old English text. Copyright laws 
exclude many American poems, but all the 
greater authors are represented except 
Whittier. Length excludes many fine lyr- 
ics, and the author warns the reader that 
all included are not purely lyrical. Neither 
are all cheerful, and those who seek augu- 


ries in such volumes may be dismayed by | 


finding two epitaphs or two nursery songs 
instead of a word of flattery. One small 
word of fault finding is permissible, al- 
though many another editor deserved the 
correction before Mr. Knowles, John Keats 


‘and no other man wrote “The Eve of St. 


Agnes.” Tennyson wrote “Saint Agnes.” 
Nobody called a poem “ Saint Agnes Eve,” 
but Keats opened his poem with the 
phrase. Tennyson's verses make the title 
ludicrous to any one with a smattering of 
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